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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the pe wey river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 

fo those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusscrirTions MAY KeGin at any Time. 
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ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 
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OR RENT.—TO SMALL REFINED FAMILY 
man and wife preferred, for board of owner, a 

nine room house, with bath, closet, water through house, 
range and heater, porches, ‘large jawn, plenty of shade. 
Partly furnished it desired; six acres of land for addi- 


tionai rent. ‘I. ELLWOUD BAR'I KAM, Lansdowne, 
Penn. 


R SALE.—TWENTY-FIVE BOUND VOL. | 
umes of Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER, beginning 1869. 
Reasonable rate. 





UR SALE CHEAP.—»SNUG CALIFUKNIAN 

home, seven rooms, bath, cellar, barn, outbuildings, 

and three-iourths acre. Weill stocked fruit trees in bear- 

ing. Just outside city limits of Pasadena, Cail. Apply 
to No. 173, this Office. 


OTHER’ “S HELP “WANT ED.—A REFINED 
young woman to assist with care of children, sew- 
ing and housework. Kindity state ful! particulars, ‘refer- 
ences, and compensation desired; send photo. 29 East 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
HOTOGRAPHIC WOKK.—IF YOU USE A 
camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Uur tacilities are excellent and our work the best. We 
make a speciality of enlarging and framing. Call or 
send for price list. PENN PHOTOGKAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadeiphia. 





Address M.5., Lincoln University,Pa. | 
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ERMANEN'11 AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS ' 


desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients, $1.50 a day. Address SARAH RK. 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


RTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. Une biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. [erms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenta 
| >treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
| O LET.—WELLSWOUD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
| 46 miles from Boston, furuished house for the sum- 
| mer. For particulars, photographs, and Philadelphia 
reference, aadress No. 176, this Office. 





ANTED. ined REFINED ( SAPABLE WOMAN 
as working housekeeper, twoin family. Address 
X. Y. Z., this Uffice. 





ANTED.—A COMPETENT WORKING 
housekeeper by Fifth month 1, by a young un- 
A good 
, Pomeroy, Pa. 


| 
married man. A Friend or friendly person. 
home and reasonable pay. i, BW 








| \ANTED.—BY EXPERIENCED WOMAN, 


position of ae companion or care of elderly 
person. Address E. G., Box 3, Swarthmore, Pa 





WANTED. —A WOMAN FRIEND TO WAIT 
on, and be companion for, an aged woman, in the 
country, near Philadeiphia. Address No. 177, Office 


| Faranps’ INTELLIGENCER. 





ANT ED. —A HOUSEKEEPER FOR GEN- 

eral housework on a farm. Several in family. 

Address, giving full particulars, AUGUST T.TOM- 
LINSON, Bycerry, Phila. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY LIVING 

in a country town 20 miles from Philadelphia 

on Bound Brook Railroad, a thoroughly competent 

young woman to make herself generally useful and assist 

in all household duties. To right person a good home, 

and fair wages will be paid. Good reference required. 
Address P. U. Box 1106, Philadelphia. 








ILL RENT FURNISHED PART OF LARGE, 
well heated house for season, March to September. 
Fine lawn,stabie, nice location. Address (before calling) 
P. O. Box 163, Swarthmore, Pa. 
ANTED.—A REFINED CAPABLE,MIDDLE- 
aged woman for housekee Three in family. 
Reference required. C. JOHNSON, JR., Camp 
Ground, Del. Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—A RELIABLE GIRL TO ASSIST 
with the care of children. Private family. 
Address No. 174, this Office. 


ea — POSITION OF TRUST; NURSE 
or caretaker. ienceandreference. Address 
M. L. M., 2434 Oxford treet, Phila., Pa 
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| will sell (if applied for soon) Preferred Stock in 








Publishers’ Department. 
Inn at Buck Hill Falls. 
THE Company of Friends who are engaged in the 
development of the property at Buck Hill Falls, 
in the Pocono Mountains, expect to have their new 
Inn ready for guests some time in Sixth month. 
A contract was made for the erection, by a 
competent builder, of Stroudsburg, last week. 
Excavations for the foundations have been going 
on, in spite of rough weather, and are now com- 
pleted. The builders will begin work as soon as 
the materials can be brought to the ground. 
The section of the Inn to be built this year is 
designed to accommodate 40 guests. 
have been drawn by 


Plans for it 
Bunting & Shrigley, 
architects. 


Commendation. 
A SUBSCRIBER in Chicago kindly adds a few 
words to her renewal of subscription: ‘‘ 1 would 
again express to you my enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the paper. I read every line with 
interest, and anticipate its arrival each week, 
with much pleasure.”’ 


Good Investment, paying 8 per ct. 


A Company doing a large and profitable busi- 
ness, finding it necessary to enlarge their factory 
increased demands for their goods, 


the treasury at 
PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
from January 1, 1g01, the payment of the last 
dividend. 
The Company has no bonded indebtedness and 
the preferred stock must receive 8 per cent. divi- 
dend before any dividend is paid on the common 


| stock, so that we can recommend this as a 


SAFE AND DESIRABLEINVESTMENT. 
Address Clement E. Lloyd, room 45, 400 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Cunreat Ave., Oczan City, N. J. 
Open all the vue. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
E. LEWIS and L. c. CONARD. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Strests, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE RAU, 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, iu : 


736 — Garden St. : 
hiladelphia. 


JOHN FABER MIL LER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovriczs : { K3pies Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practica @ education, pre 

pares for college. 
qoser H S. WALTON 
‘A W. SPI AKMAN, 
Circulars on wale cation 


» guarde and 


bP» inctpals 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purrs or Born Sexsgs. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students goons for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitte 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, ao Pa. 


when- 





~ George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly . 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
seuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Por Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
a New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business er to enter college. 

' Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
; For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 
20222299909299000099900a, 


cup of Coffee, excel- 
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lent meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 

Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 

Phone - Address 
1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
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| Just Pe BLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


| Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 


| and Justice of the Supreme Court of | 
the Province. 


| Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


JosePH S. WALTON. 

72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 

| with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 

London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


By 
Illustrated. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


‘Ts F, BALDERSTON’S SON SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 
o02 SPRING GARDEN aid yERArA. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. >« 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
at Se Serzee, } Philadelphia, Pa 


———— 








Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended « 
CaRPENTERS, BuiLDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
tr25 Spring St (first street above Race) , Philad’a., P+ 

ho mapoee She purds 2212 W altace Street. 
Charles W PR rds 120m Angle St Tiogs 


; ENLARGEMENTS 


| 

3) FILMS and NEGATIVES 
| 50 cents and up. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 





STENOGRAPHER, 
9 Girard Bdg., Room 719, 

N. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Sts. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Telephone ee D. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


INTEL LIGENCER. 





IF your wath, nel attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
| may have had experience with careless 
| work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
| to year I am satisfied that they get as 
| good attention as could be had elsewhere. 

My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regu/dating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


| W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


TOSEPH Tt. TONES 


~ Black Silks 


Four special numbers, in Spring 
| and Summer weights, which are al- 
coy very popular for waists or 
whole gowns : 


ALL-BLACK FIGURED TAFFETAS— 
fifteen different designs in all-black fig- 
ured Taffetas ; neat effects; a strong 
and durable weave with a brilliant fin- 
ish ; the texture is soft and mellow— 
just the thing for full gowns for Spring 
and Summer wear. These numbers 
are easily worth $2.00 a 
yard—now . . $ l 0 

ALL-BLACK HEMSTITCHED TAFFE- 
TAS AND LOUISINES—several very 
desirable patterns; some have brocaded 
stripes between the open-work ; others 
have rows of polka dots instead. These 
goods are suitable for full gowns or for 
waists. Worth $1.25 a §$ 
yard; now .. l .00 

- BLACK MERNEILLEUX—plain weave 

| of extra good quality; soft and mellow, 

| and strictly all pure silk. We have 
about fifty pieces of this special number, 

| which is rather light in weight, and well 

| adapted for Spring wear. 

| Worth goc a yard—at ch 5c 

BLACK TAFFETAS—a number of un- 
usually good quality; will give good 
wear withoutcutting A brilliant black, 
close weave and high finish; itis 
easily worth 75c a yd.—here at 58c 





Samples sent upon request. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


| Strawbridge & "Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XI. 

Gop and man are not insulated personalities. It 
should require no supernatural ecstasy, no destruction of 
normal faculties, no transcendence of the human, for 
them to meet. Rurus M. Jones. 


From his new book, ‘‘A Dynamic Faith."’ 


COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 


For the way is often dreary, 
And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another 

With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 

And the looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 

Gentle speech is oft like manna from the 

skies. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 


XII. 
OLD WARS AND PRESENT WARS. 
PERHAps we have under-estimated the influence of the 
Civil War upon our owntime. Perhaps the tradition 
of that has caused many young men now to desire to 
put on uniforms, shoulder guns, and “ follow the flag.” 

It ought not to do so. There are three good 
reasons why it ought not. 

1. The Civil War wasexceptional. Perhaps the 
Revolutionary War may be compared with it, but no 
other conflict in which Americans have ever engaged 
has presented features like that of 1861-65. 

2. The horrors of the Civil War were such that 
those who saw them, or who without seeing came to 
a true knowledge of them, desired never to see war 
again. 

3. The experience then gained, and since 
acquired, showed how such war should be and may 
be avoided. 

Let us look a moment at these three reasons. The 
exceptional character of the War of 1861-65 consisted 
in several facts. It was begun by those who sought 
to perpetuate slavery, and who, when the attempt to 
carry slavery into free territory was resisted, undertook 
to destroy the national unity—to “break up the 
Union.” This was an act of aggression, in the interest 
of an oppressive system. The action of the National 
Government was practically one of defense ; it might 
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Volume LVIII. 
Number 11. 
be fairly compared to the effort which the police make 
to suppress an attack by a mob. 

How different it was from present wars may be 
seen by any one, upon a moment’s consideration. 
The men who enlisted in the War of 1861-65, in the 
North (and even in the South, in no small measure), 
were stirred by a generous love of their country. 
They were animated by the knowledge that they were 
engaged in an endeavor to suppress a revolt, to 
preserve the national unity, to maintain freedom, and, 
after the conflict proceeded, to destroy slavery 
altogether. However we may condemn the war in its 
origin, we cannot fail to see that there was emancipa- 
tion, not oppression, in the purpose of the armies 
which President Lincoln called out and sent to the 
field. If we compare them with the armies which we 
now see sent out, the contrast is striking. We see 
armies to-day not sent to liberate peoples but to 
subjugate them. We see them not animated by a 
generous desire of increasing the area of freedom, but 
of compelling a reluctant and resisting people to yield 
theirindependence. We see them, instead of showing 
a generous and a kindly disposition, indulge in 
cruelties and excesses which we had long since 
supposed to be the work of barbarians only. 

No one who knew the War of 1861-65 would 
compare it for a moment with these invasions, raids 
of revenge, expeditions of lust, greed, and cruelty, 
that now go on. It was an exceptional war, and 
beside it the wars of the present moment are sordid 
and ignoble beyond expression. 

The second reason. The loss of life, the sorrow, 
the misery, the uncounted, the innumerable woes of 
the four long years during which the Nation contended 
with those who had risen against it, formed a body 
of instruction which no people should ever unlearn 
or cease to remember. Those who passed through 
the conflict had its character burned into their 
knowledge as with an iron red-hot. Grass grows 
over the battle-fields, the stains of blood are long since 
effaced, but the historic memory of the war cannot be 
obliterated. Those who think of life and its activities 
as something more than merely a time for self-assertion 
and self-aggrandizement will go back and look for a 
moment at the grave in which the Civil War lies 
buried, and will come away saddened with it, and 
checked in the purpose or the desire for new conflict. 

The third reason. We see now, in the renewed 
unity of the American nation, in the effacement of the 
old sectional line, in the cordiality which has slowly 
grown up between North and South, that we are, and 
we were, all brethren. We should have been animated 
by a common feeling. There should have been one 
national sentiment, one love for liberty, one conse- 
cration to justice, in all the States of the Union. 
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Suppose there had been! Suppose that the desire 
for gain which sprang up when the cotton-gin was 
devised, and which demanded at once a mass of slave 
labor, had been restrained and repressed by Christian 
sympathy! Suppose that, as John Woolman did, 
before our Independence, others had done as effectually 
in years later,—persuading those who held their 
fellows in bondage to release them, convincing the 
mind and reaching the conscience of those who had 
hardened their hearts against appeal! We know well 
that such methods triumph in the long run. We 
know that force injures and destroys, but never heals 
or restores. Why was it not possible, then, for the 
American people, before they slew one another by 
tens of thousands, to reason together and seek a 
better way—the way of justice and right ? 

It was possible, save that they were not walking 
in the light. And so we come to our present lesson. 
War is said to be unavoidable. It is said to be 
‘“‘necessary.”” It is averred that in the present 
condition of man they will fight. Why is this? 
John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, explained it many 
centuries ago. “ He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in the darkness.”” That was 
the condition which caused war aforetime, even the 
Civil War, and it is the condition that causes wars 
now. “ He that hateth his brother is in the darkness,” 
says John again, ‘“‘and walketh in the darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness 
hath blinded his eyes.” 

Our eyes were blinded. Our eyes are blinded 
now. Those who counsel force and compulsion, 
invasion and conflict, oppression and extortion, are 
stumblers in the darkness. And why may we not 
emerge into the light ? H. M. J. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 12. 
SUMMARY. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Return unto me, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.—Zechariah, i., 3. 


Before study of lesson read Ezra, v., 1-17; 6, 1-7. 


THE period of Persian domination over the Hebrews 
lasted from 539 B. C., the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus, for over two hundred years, being terminated 
by the victories of the Macedonian Alexander (331 
B. C.). Two dates connected with Biblical history 
may be fixed within this period with considerable 
certainty, the beginning of the new temple at Jerusalem 
in the second year of Darius I. (520 B. C.), and the 
arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem in the twentieth 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes I. (445 B.C.). 

It is true that questions have been raised as to the 
accuracy of both of these dates, the attempt being 
made to show that both events took place at consider- 
ably later periods, viz.: In the reign of Darius II. 
and Artaxerxes II., respectively. But the questioners 
can hardly be said to make out a strong case against 
the ordinary view. 

A more doubtful question is that of the times of 
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Ezra and Nehemiah. According to the book of Ezra 
the former made a first visit to Jerusalem in 458 B. C. 
He called an assembly and undertook to induce all 
the people to send away the heathen wives (Ezra vii.). 
Then he disappears entirely from the narrative until 
after the new walls of Jerusalem have been built, when 
he suddenly reappears to assist in the dedication of 
the walls and the reading of the law to the people. 
There is much reason for believing that the account 
of a first visit thirteen years previous to the dedication 
of the walls is an error, and that Ezra’s activity was 
all subsequent to that event. 

The Persian period may be divided into three 
periods for purposes of our study : 

I. 538—516—from the victory of Cyrus to the 
completion of the new temple. This time was marked 
by the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah. 

2. 516—445—the interval between the comple- 
tion of the new temple and the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem. The prophecy of Malachi probably 
belongs to this time, as well as the promulgation of 
what was approximately the final form of the Law as 
we have it in the Pentateuch (Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers). 

3. 445-331—the rest of the Persian period to 
which may be assigned the time of the prophet Joel. 
It is generally believed by students of the prophets 
that the last six chapters of Zechariah also belong to 
the later years of the Persian period, or to the time of 
Greek domination which immediately followed it. 

These times present many contrasts to those of 
the earlier prophets. The exile and foreign rule had 
transformed the nation into a congregation. The 
mechanism of the state was correspondingly replaced 
by that of the church. The whole life of Judah was 
narrowed. Being only acolony of the Persian empire, 
she no longer had any part in world-politics, but was 
obliged to turn her energies inward upon her own 
affairs. The population of Judah was poor and scanty. 
The Jews, who were scattered widely over the world 
—in Egypt, in Babylonia, in Persia—had prospered 
in large measure ; but it was not from the wealthy 
and successful that Jerusalem was re-peopled. Priests 
and Levites returned, for in the reorganized ceremonial 
worship their positions were of honor and profit ; but 
the rest of the returning exiles were of the poor and 
pious type. Those who had remained in Judah were 
also poor. Their country had been destroyed by 
war, and in its unprotected condition there was no 
chance for renewed life. Enemies were on every side, 
eager to revenge past oppression on the helpless 
remnant of Jewish population. Without walled towns 
for defense, without union, without hope, their 
condition had been miserable indeed. The movement 
which resulted in the rebuilding of the temple brought 
with it some improvement. The substitution of the 
mild and friendly Persian rule for the harsh and 
hostile government of Babylonia, which had rendered 
possible the reconstruction of their ancient sanctuary, 
must have also made easier every phase of the 
dependant life of Judah. And whether or no there 
was at this time any extensive movement of return 
from foreign lands, there can be little doubt that the 
prosperous Jews everywhere would be interested in 
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the rebuilding of the temple, and would send 
substantial aid. 

After the completion of the temple there was 
probably a period of great discouragement. Hopes 
had been entertained which could not be realized. 
Jerusalem was still unwalled and subject to attack. 
Neighboring nations were still hostile. But hope rose 
again, after an eclipse of three score years and ten, in 
the coming of Nehemiah, a real leader, and thereafter 
progress was on the whole constant though threatened 
more than once by domestic crises and foreign foes. 

The great development of this time was the 
ecclesiastical system. Ritual became supreme. All 
life must be arranged by line and plummet. All the 
affairs of public and private life must be by formula. 
And with the growth of ecclesiasticism went inevitably 
the decline of prophecy. There was no clear vision. 
The steady outlook upon the movements of the world 
was lacking. “ The lurid air of apocalypse envelops 
the future, and in their weakness to grapple either 
politically or philosophically with the problems which 
history offers, the prophets resort to the expectation 
of physical catastrophes and of the intervention of 
supernatural armies.”” (Smith.) There are not lacking 
flashes of the ancient prophetic instinct, but we do not 
see the steady and sustained glow of the earlier day. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 12. THIRD MONTH 24. 

JESUS CRUCIFIED AND BURIED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do.—Luke, xxiii., 34. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Luke, yxiii., 33-56. Par- 
allel accounts are given by Matthew, xxvii., 33-60 ; 
Mark, xv., 22-47; John, xix., 17-42. 

WE reach, now, the supreme crisis in the outward 
life of Jesus—his death upon the cross. Pilate had 
given him over to the Jews to be dealt with as they 
demanded ; he “delivered Jesus to their will;” and 

they set forth to the place of execution. 

The place where Jesus was crucified, it is believed, 
was the knoll outside the ‘‘ Damascus gate” of 
Jerusalem, on the northern side of the old city, which 
the Jews called Golgotha, the place of the skull. 
There is, at this place, a peculiar formation of the 
rocks, which seen at some distance resembles a skull. 
There has been not a little learned controversy over 
the matter, and various places have been suggested. 
The Church of the Sepulchre, inside the city, is 
claimed to be over the spot, and is exhibited with the 
utmost positiveness. But the place now most gener- 
ally agreed on is that just described. It is near the 
grotto called Hezekiah’s. The road to the northern 
country runs near. 

It was eight or nine o’clock in the morning when 
the procession left the place of judgment, and set out 
on its mournful way. Jesus, according to the account, 
at first bore the cross on which he was to suffer, but 
(as Matthew, Mark, and Luke all say), a man who 
was in the throng was presently compelled to carry 
it for him. The man was Simon, a foreign Jew, 
“coming from the country,’”—from Cyrene, in 
northern Africa, now a part of Tunis. It is a tradi- 


tion that he and his family afterward became 
Christians. 

The place where Pilate lived is among the many 
‘ sites’ which are pointed out in Jerusalem to visitors 
with absolute confidence, but which are not identified, 
really, by any adequate evidence. (Some of these 
alleged sites are absurd and impossible.) There is a 
lofty arch, called the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” which is said to 
be where Pilate brought Jesus forth to the Jews, with 
the words (John, xix., 6) “‘ Behold the man!” It is 
conceded that Pilate’s house may have been near here, 
but while the arch is a striking object, ‘‘ there is not,”’ 
says Thomson, “a yard of the walls on either side of 
this street that existed at the time of the Crucifixion.” 
But from here to the Church of the Sepulchre, the 
Greek and Roman priests’ traditional place of the 
final tragedy, the street is called Via Dolorosa,—the 
mournful, the melancholy way,—and the “ stations,”’ 
places where Jesus is supposed to have rested, are all 
fixed upon. 

The narrative of the Crucifixion is meagre in all 
the gospels, but in the main details they closely agree. 
It is difficult to add to them, by way of comment, 
anything that would increase their impressive 
character. 

While enduring his suffering, Jesus several times 
spoke, according to the account. He prayed (Luke, 
xxili., 34): “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’”’ His mother was witnessing his 
death, and he said to her, ‘“‘ Behold thy son!”’ indi- 
cating ‘‘the disciple whom he loved,” John, and 
added to John, “behold thy mother!” The time 
passed on, and ‘‘at the ninth hour,” he cried out in 
his pain (Matthew, xxvii., 46; Mark, xv., 34): “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”’ Later, 
he said, ‘I thirst,” and a sponge filled with sour wine, 
or vinegar, as our translation makes it, was held up 
to him on a stem of the hyssop plant. He received 
it, and spoke again, “‘ It is finished.” Finally, accord- 
ing to the account in Luke (xxiii., 46), he cried in a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” It was then, according the supposition of 
scholars, three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The last words have great significance. They 
may be taken in connection with those which (John, 
xx., 17) Jesus spoke to Mary Magdalene at the tomb, 
on the day of the Resurrection. His prayer on the 
cross was addressed to the Father; he said to Mary, 
“say unto my brethren, I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father.” The great thought of the Father- 
hood of God was thus presented emphatically, in the 
supremest moments, by the Son. 

It seems unprofitable, here, to discuss the signifi- 
cance of the Crucifixion. It is enough to say that 
the life of Jesus led upto this end. His death was 
the crown, the consummation, of his life. Whether 
we choose to regard his death as a purchase of par- 
don from God for the human family, as a propitiation 
of the wrath of God incurred by Adam, or we con- 
sider it an act through whose influence God’s children 
are led to him, for the reconciliation (II. Cor., v., 19) 
which he desires,—in any of these aspects the death 
on the cross is of supreme import, and justifies the 
estimate which the Christian world places upon it. 
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Any Christian, whether he think himself ‘ orthodox ”’ 
or not, can say, “ Jesus who loved me, gave himself 
for me,”"—gave up his life, suffered an ignominious 
and cruel death, in my behalf. He taught by word, 
and by example, and he crowned all teaching and all 
action by the final surrender of himself. 


COMMENT ON SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

‘« International ’’ Lesson, No. 9. Third month 23. 
THERE are two points referred to in this lesson on 
which it seems to me it is profitable to still further 
enlarge. It would seem at first glance exceedingly 
inconsistent for Jesus to be careful that his followers 
should be furnished with weapons for defense. A 
little reflection shows the wisdom of his course. 
How else could he have made plain and emphatic his 
determination that they should not be used? Two 
swords were “ sufficient ”’ for this purpose and to make 
plain the spirit with which he met the assault upon 
him ; but they would not have been sufficient for the 
purpose of defending his party by force. This is per- 
haps the strongest record which he left in his char- 
acter as the Prince of Peace, showing his disapproval 
of a resort to arms under circumstances which are 
considered to justify such a course in the minds of 
many of his professed followers, to-day. We cannot, 
it seems to me, emphasize this lesson too forcibly. 

If only we could catch the true spirit which ani- 
mated the Master! We may even refuse to use out- 
ward weapons and still be very poor followers of the 
Prince of Peace, which service requires, not passivity, 
but an intelligent use of the figurative sword of the 
spirit of Truth. We cannot do this without receiving 
wisdom from God. It is not enough that we speak 
the words of truth, but the spirit in which we speak 
them must not be condemnation with a desire to 
wound, embarrass, and annoy, but rather to convert, 
inspire, and uplift. Otherwise it seems to me we may 
speak the truth and only the truth and yet neither be 
worshipping God in our own hearts by so doing, nor 
inspiring worship in those whom we would reach. 
Doubtless this fact accounts for the failure of many 
so-called Christian efforts at reform, and the conse- 
quent conclusion that in some measure Christianity 
itself is a failure. 

The second point I wish to make emphatic is that 
the treachery of Judas lay in his willingness to do 
what he knew to be wrong. The amount of his gain 
and the seriousness of the result do not add to nor de- 
tract from the question of his guilt. 

Jesus taught that hate and murder are one. If 
the world could realize this, there would be a wonder- 
ful improvement in the quality of our Christianity, 
and wonderful strides in its effect upon morals and 
manners. It is impossible to estimate the baneful re- 
sults of the belief that a slight departure from a right- 
eous life makes little difference, because we deem that 
the results will not be very serious. Such a course 
persevered in means utter destruction, for we grow 
more and more blind, and sin is added to sin, and 
when our eyes are opened, here or hereafter, we will 
be filled with loathing of ourselves, as was Judas. 

Then let there be no more weighing of departure 


from duty in the scales with consequences. Ask 
only the question, Is it right ?—and “ follow right be- 
cause itis right in scorn of consequence.” Remem- 
ber that God judges not as man judgeth, but that He 
looks upon the heart and reads his answer there to 
the question, “Art thou willing to be disobedient, 
my child, knowing that only through thy strict obe- 
dience can I be thy God, thy Guide, thy ever-present 
helper, and so fulfill the covenant made with man in 


the beginning ?” FRANCES M. ROBINSON. 
Richmond, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIESIAN MEADOWS. 


FRIESLAND as a political division—a province of 
Holland—is only that small area of continent and its 
outlying islands between the northeast coast of the 
Zuyder Zee and the confines of Germany. Aside 
from this, all that coastwise half-submerged amphib- 
ious country, from the lowlands of Flanders north- 
ward to Norwegian waters, may well be termed 
Friesian country by reason of its resemblance to 
Friesland proper. 

It is a region which for many centuries has been 
disappearing at the hands of the sea, and its waters 
are filled with endless dangerous bars and shallows, 
among which vessels have to thread their way, guided 
by lines of buoys by day, and lights by night. The 
North Sea is a tawny and treacherous water, not clear 
blue or green, like the deep sea, but colored by the 
yellow silt gnawed eternally from river-bed and shal- 
lows. The land near the sea is one broad, low 
meadow, kept from the inroads of the tides by dykes, 
portioned off into fields by ditches instead of fences, 
and the portions connected by bridges with gates 
upon them. 

This low country is almost constantly swept by 
winds which dwarf the coastward trees, stunt and tuft 
the grassy growth, and turn the many mills. 

In a slender, crescentic chain, lying afew miles off 
the coast, and extending from western Friesland to 
northern Denmark, lie the Friesian Islands. One is 
Heligoland, the Mecca of German bridal couples,—a 
scarp red rock rising abruptly some hundreds of feet 
from the water, sculptured and grottoed by the sea 
beating in from the west, upheld and made habitable 
by a bar collected in the eddy to leeward, sustaining 
a few tillable acres on the summit, and harboring a 
quaint old town, half miniature, set partly on the rock 
above and partly on the sands below, the parts hold- 
ing commerce by a toilsome flight of steps cut in the 
cliff. This town is paved for human feet alone, for no 
horse has ever trod the soil of this strange shore. 
The other islands are for the most part flat meadows, 
dyked from the sea or bordered by dunes, which are 
in some parts, as in Amrum, piled up to mountainous 
proportions. 

I had the good fortune to be the guest of friends 
staying for a time in Fohr, one of the most northern 
of the whole chain of islands. At the leeward end of 
this island is built the town of Wyk, which within 
historic times, has twice been moved landward to es- 
cape the encroaching hands of the sea. Fohr is a 
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small island, one part of which is marshy and dyked, 
and another fertile, arable land—the whole almost as 
level as the sea itself except where broken by viking 
mounds or farmsteads, or a bit of wood. Extending 
backward from country roads which lead from one 
green village to another, stretch narrow fields of 
barley, oats, grass, and gorgeous yellow lupine, bor- 
dered not by fences but by a narrow strip of purple 
heather leading in long lines almost out of sight. In 
the fields are silent men and women harvesting, with 
cradles, rakes, and reapers, the women in dark cloth- 
ing with dark veils half covering their faces, the men 
in long blue blouses and heavy boots and straw hats 
like any other farmers. 

One sunny afternoon in early August we had 
driven from one end of the island to the other—from 
Wyk through Gothing and Nieblum to the western 
dykes. We stopped at the last village, set the horses 
to bait, and walked over to the dyke, across sod and 
stubble, bright with pink leadwort and blue jasione, 
with heather and heartsease, and Europe’s one poor 
aster. We were told how the two islands, Fohr and 
Amrum, were formerly united, and are still connected 
at low tide by a bar somewhat less than a mile long, 
over which the mail carrier makes his route in calm 
weather. The unfenced roads and fields, the sombre, 
clean, green villages, with strange, gray churches, 
the many wind-mills, the storks feeding among the 
stubble, and here and there a glimpse of the sea, com- 
bined to make a most charming panorama as we drove 
back to the town. 

On the way the driver told us there were thirteen 
villages on the island, the most remote consisting of 
but a single house, the settlement called Akerum, 
that is, ‘“well-ploughed.” “It has to be well 
ploughed,” added the driver, parenthetically, “ for it 
is very poor ground, and unless it was well ploughed 
the owner would starve.” We were all taken back 
to America a moment when it was related how the 
daughter of the family, aged six, who had been 
brought up to the plain language, had lately said, 
““ Mamma, I do so like ‘hee as a form of speech in the 
family.” 

It was broad daylight when we entered the quiet 
street, though our watches said it was already eight. 

In the town of Bremerhaven, which lies at the 
mouth of the Weser, and whence all the big north 
German Lloyd steamers take their departure for New 
York, I stopped a day to look about me. I walked 
out along a good stone highway into the country—a 
highway elevated about two feet above the general 
surface, and separated from the meadows and fields 
by deep ditches, in which grew numerous water 
plants. The road was bordered on either side by a 
row of wind-distorted poplars, all bent landward 
under the continual stress of high winds, and which 
grew more and more stunted and distorted as the road 
curved about toward the sea. 

Just outside the town was the arable, or Geeste- 
land, somewhat higher than the meadows, where the 
small farmers raise thrifty patches of barley, rye, po- 
tatoes, and tall beans, and even a little grass tall 
enough for mowing. The tall beans are a coarse 








pulse akin to the pea of our home gardens. They 
have a heavy, succulent stem and foliage, and bear a 
pea-like pod. The stalks are used for fodder, and the 
cooked beans are not bad for men. 

I walked along the highway toward the water, to 
a point where the trees seemed to be discouraged al- 
together, so constant was the wind. I met on the 
way peasants either on foot or driving carts, harvest- 
ing their scanty crops, or returning from the fields 
with rake and jug. 

E. Newiin WILLIAMS. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


THE TIMIDITY OF SIN. 
Sunday School Times. 


Mora evil never dares be itself. It always seeks to 
take on the garb of virtue. Wickedness is naturally 
timid. It skulks and hides itself, loving darkness 
rather than light. Evil is ashamed of itself except 
in the most depraved natures; and, where it ceases 
to feel shame, the fact is commonly due to its having 
found an environment in which there is nothing to 
rebuke it. How commonly do the wolves of greed 
and cruelty put on sheep’s clothing! How natural 
for Satan to fashion himself into an angel of light! 

This behavior of evil is an unwilling, and com- 
monly an unwitting, testimony to the excellence of 
goodness. The evil man, by his efforts to palm off 
his sin as something which is, on the whole, justifia- 
ble, pays a forced honor to the virtue which he would 
fain counterfeit. This is the truth which underlies 
the shrewd proverb, “‘ Hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue.” Hypocrisy arises from the fear 
and dread of evil to stand forth in its true character, 
and from its effort to parade in the garments of good- 
ness andtruth. Such an effort assumes that evil is 
really blameworthy and contemptible, and that good- 
ness is the reasonable, normal, and right thing. It is 
a tacit confession that sin has no right in the world, 
that it is an intruder and a pretender. Sin is a con- 
fessed impostor, who knows that his strength and 
success lie in concealing his real nature by simulating 
the appearance of virtue. 

One cannot closely observe the evil of the world 
without finding these principles illustrated. Evil is 
compelled by its very nature to attempt a self-justifi- 
cation. The liar explains his lying as necessary and 
justifiable under the circumstances, and therefore as 
good, and not evil. The thief represents that he 
stole from stress of temptation, or because the world 
owes him a living, and he was compelled to force the 
collection of the debt. The monster of selfishness 
points to the instinct of self-preservation, and explains 
that he must look out for the interests of those de- 
pendent upon him. The murderer kills in self- 
defense. The drunkard excuses his debauchery by 
considerations of social fellowship and good cheer. 


Our Creator would never have made such lovely 
days and given us the deep hearts to enjoy them 
above and beyond all thought, if we were not meant 
to be immortal.— [Nathaniel Hawthorne. ] 
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LYNCHING AND LYNCHERS. 


WHILE there are no doubt many more cases of 
lynching in the Southern States than in the Northern, 
it is evident that no one section of the country has a 
monopoly of it, and that very few States, if any, can 
claim that they are not in danger of its commission, 
day by day. Two recent instances of it in the North, 
that in Colorado a few weeks ago, and that in Indiana 
more recently, prove that well organized communities 
in the North, where “law and order” are fully 
established, may be the scene of mob-rule. 

What causes this sad condition of things? Why 
do we drift backward instead of moving forward, with 
respect to the orderly and just administration of 
criminal law? Why are mobs stronger and courts 
weaker than they were twenty years ago ? 

The answers to these queries are to be found, 
beyond doubt, in the same company as those which 
explain so many other evils of the time. It is because 
of the wide-spread tolerance of violent and inhumane 
ideas. That these ideas have grown, and that 
moderate and humane ones have weakened, is perfectly 
eviderit. Those who think differently may point toa 
thousand philanthropic undertakings, and to rivers 
and oceans of philanthropic discourse, but this is 
emphatically a case where actions speak louder than 
words. All the high-sounding phrases and unctuous 
professions in the world are valueless, and worse, if 
there comes behind them a cruel disregard of human 
life and human rights. 

That there is serious deficiency in these matters 
on the part of some whose duty it is to be foremost 
in maintaining sane and humane conditions in society, 
may be observed continually. Very recently we noted 
the reported exclamation of a minister, a ‘‘ clergyman,” 
who in the heat of his anger was denouncing a man 
who had attempted murder. The criminal in the 
case, it seems reasonable to believe, was out of his 
mind, distraught, but the person who denounced him 
seemed to make no reservations whatever. ‘Hanging 
is too good for him!” was his exclamation. 

‘‘Hanging is too good for him!” How many 
people have said this, or its equivalent, when in anger 
at some report of crime! Yet what does it signify ? 
It is exactly the keynote of lynching. Just such hot 
resentment, such abdictaion of desire for just inquiry, 
such impatient flinging away of law, is precisely the 


spirit of the lynching mobs. When they take up the 
cry that “hanging is too good for him’’ they rush 
naturally to burn their victims at the stake. Savagery, 
once yielded to, imposes no restraint-upon itself. 

If we are to go much farther along the physical 
force road we shall see, beyond doubt, many more 
examples not only of lynchings, but of other ways in 
which the in humane side of man expresses itself. The 
shedding of blood in anger is a disease. It certainly 
is contagious, and it may be epidemic. It has, it is 
true, an anti-toxin, but the Physician, when passion 
rules, is not called in. 


PREssS reports from Washington last week gave at length 
details of the bad behavior of a number of the uniformed men 
who had taken part in the military parade after the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration. These men, many of whom were in- 
toxicated, broke windows, abused people on the streets, 
robbed fruit-venders, lunch-sellers, and others, and in several 
instances caused riots which the police were unable to sup- 
press. Some of the details of the attacks on saloons, vicious 
houses, etc., were shocking. Washington newspapers urge 
that in future parades fewer troops he sent from Pennsylvania. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, in a recent review ‘of the 
question of the progress or otherwise of the colored people, 
said : 

‘*T have no hestitation in asserting that the beginning of 
the twentieth century shows that there is constant progress— 
progress that is tangible, visible, indisputable. 

‘* Any one who has daily opportunity of studying my race 
at first hand cannot fail to gain the impression that there are 
indisputable evidences that the race is settling down toa hard, 
earnest, common sense view of life; that it is fast learning 
that a race, like an individual, must pay for everything that it 
gets—must pay the price of beginning at the bottom of the 
social scale and working up gradually, naturally, to the 
highest civilization. The exaggerated impressions that the 
first years of freedom naturally brought are giving way to an 
earnest, practical view of life and its responsibilities.”’ 


At this writing the newspapers indicate the critical and 
probably fatal illness of ex-President Benjamin Harrison. 
His death will be a shock to the American people, and his 
removal from among them a national loss. President 
Harrison has been a man of high character, adhering firmly 
to the principles of belief and action on which the American 
liberty and order rest. His recent utterances on publi: 
questions have been positive and just. His age is not that of 
an old man ; he was born in 1833. 


WE are sending, now, several copies of the INTELLIGENCER 
to newly-married couples, under our offer to do so free, printed 
at New Year. We desire to call attention to the terms of the 
offer: (1) That the marriage be under the care of Friends, 
or by Friends’ ceremony ; (2) that the notices be duly sent us 
for publication ; (3) that we be notified that the paper is 
desired, and the address given us. 

We mention this last matter particularly, as it is possible 
some may expect us to send the paper, simply upon the print- 
ing of the marriage notice. 
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BIRTHS. 

MASTERS.—At Germantown, Pa., First month 30, 1901, 
to George A. and Anna T. Masters, a son, who is named 
George, Jr. 

SPICER.—At New Athens, Ohio, Third month 4, 1901, 
to R. Barclay and Margaret Jones Spicer, a son, who is 
named Robert Guyton. 

VALENTINE.—At Glen Cove, N. Y., Second month 23, 
1901, to Charles Post and Annie Laurie Valentine, a son, 
who has been named Alan Chester Valentine. 


MARRIAGES. 

ENGLE—BRANIN.—At the home of Hannan A. Prickitt, 
in Medford, New Jersey, First month 23, 1901, under the 
care of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends, Wilbert H. 
Engle, of Medford, son of Joseph, Jr., and Hanna D. Engle, 
of Hainesport, New Jersey, and Ella A. Branin, daughter of 
the late Levi J. and Esther S. Branin of Medford, New Jersey. 

ENGLE—JONES.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Second month 20, 1901, under the care of Mount Holly 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, J. Edward Engle, sen of Joseph, 
Jr., and Hanna D. Engle, of Hainesport, and Viola N. Jones, 
daughter of William N. and Rachel P. Jones, of Vincentown, 
New Jersey. 


DEATHS. 

EASTBURN. —At her residence in Yardley, Bucks 
county, Pa., Third month 8, 1901, Anna P., wife of Robert 
Eastburn, aged nearly 62 years ; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting and an overseer of Yardley particular 
meeting. 

MELONEY.—Fourth-day evening, Second month 20, 
1901, at the home of her parents, Martin W. and Jane 
Meloney, near Avondale, Chester county, Pa., Patience R. 
Meloney, in the 33d year of her age; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. 

PRESTON.—Beulah H. Preston, a member of Notting- 
hdm Monthly Meeting, laid aside the garment of flesh and 
entered into the ‘‘rest prepared for those who love him,”’ 
Third month 1, 1901, in the 72d year of her age. 

She was a true and consistent Friend, willing to make any 
sacrifice for what she believed to be right. Those who were 
fortunate enough to have her friendship can testify to the 
wonderful unselfishness of her nature. Nothing gave her 
more pleasure than to give either the kindly word, a helping 
hand, or of things more material when it lay in her power. 

She was ready and glad to go, feeling sure that a glad re- 
union awaited her on the other side with the beloved ones 
gone before. Her deeply cultured mind was awake to thein- 
terests of the times, and the reforms of the day had for hera 
deep interest, and she never failed to speak the word of en- 
couragement to the workers along these lines. Her death 
occurred after a long illness, which she bore sweetly and un- 
complainingly, at the home of her daughter, Marian Preston 
Lewis, West Chester, Pa. D. 

SMITH. —At his residence, Windy Bush, Upper Make- 
field township, Bucks county, Pa., Third month 5, Igo, 
Edward H. Smith, aged 83 years, 11 months, and 5 days; a 
life-long member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

More than sixty years ago he was travelling companion to 
Martha Smith, a minister of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 
on her religious visit to the meetings of Friends in Ohio and 
Indiana, before the time of railroads. 

STUBBS.—At the home of his brother, West Chester, 
Pa., Second month 8, Igor, Slater R. Stubbs, aged 38 years, 
son of Thomas (deceased) and Mary A. Siubbs ; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 

WEBB.—At her home in Unionville, Pa., Third month 5, 
1901, Phebe Pownall Webb, widow of William Webb, and 
daughter of Joseph and Phebe D. Pownall, of Christiana, Pa.,in 
her 68th year; a member of London Grove Meeting of Friends. 

WILLIAMSON.—At her residence in Media, Pa., Third 
month 9, 1901, Mary, daughter of the late Azariah L. Wil- 
liamson ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
At Swarthmore meeting, on the roth inst., Edward 
H. Magill spoke on the duty of following the 
monitions of the Word, urging particularly the danger 
of postponement because of the difficulties which may 
confront us, and warning against the slight deviations 
which dull the capacity to receive the Word. 

The question was also raised as to the difference 
between the Inner Voice and the voice of Conscience ; 
these were held to be different, the one helping and 
supplementing the other. To the writer, what is 
called Conscience seems to be the record left upon 
the mind by past spiritual impressions, and as a faculty 
of the mind, we inherit greater or less capacity in 
this direction. 

Only the agnostics and ethical culture adherents 
are satisfied to rely wholly upon conscience as a guide 
to conduct. Others have sought the missing principle 
in an unfailing outward Church ; some rejecting this, 
were constrained to seek it in the Bible records. 
Fox, still unsatisfied, joined with the Apostle John in 
proclaiming ‘the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” the Light with which the 
soul of Jesus was filled. a. Me FJ. 





Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown, 
New Jersey, Third month 7, 1901. 

John J. Cornell opened the meeting, taking for 
his subject, a practical as well as a spiritual religion ; 
dwelling on the former phase of the subject and 
showing us how it may be lived. Isaac Wilson then 
delivered a powerful sermon from the text, ‘To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, is sin.” 
Joel Borton appeared in supplication,—expressing 
thankfulness andj gratitude for the many blessings 
granted us on this beautiful day. Allen Filitcraft 
expressed his appreciation of the Gospel ministry 
handed forth by our friends. 

After a few minutes’ recess the business meeting 
was opened, being held in joint session for the first 
time. Sarah B. Flitcraft spoke beautifully from the 
text, ‘‘ Many are called, but few are chosen.”” Minutes 
were read for the visiting Friends. Joel Borton and 
Rachel M. Lippincott voiced the sentiment of the 
meeting, when they said that it gave us gréat pleasure 
to have those dear friends with us. 

The usual business was transacted ; at its close, 
Edwin A. Holmes and Isaac Wilson congratulated us 
upon the success of the first joint session of our 
business meeting, which was followed by a closing 
message by John J. Cornell. 





At Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at Mount 
Holly, N. J., Second month 26, the managers of the 
Friends’ Boarding Home reported having received 
since the last quarterly meeting, from a Friend, the 
sum of $5,000, the amount required to purchase the 
property occupied by the Home, and asked the 
meeting’s approval in purchasing the same. 

This generous gift was greatly appreciated by the 
supporters of the Home, and they hope in time to 
prove the institution worthy of the gift by accomplish- 
ing much good. L. H. S. 
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VISITS IN PHILADELPHIA Y. M.—IV. 
( Conclusion.) 
SECOND month 22. William Bancroft took me in 
charge to-day. Eliza remained within doors, as we 
had several quite severe snow squalls. We went first 
to the home of Lydia Reynolds, now in her gist 
year, and found her, though one of the “ shut-ins,” 
very cheerful. Then went to the home of Charles 
and Anna Way. She being a native of Loudoun 
county, Va. (the daughter of Eliza Hoge), we found 
we had many acquaintances in common, and the time 
soon passed. We next called on Emeline Lewis, 
who formerly lived near Kennett Square, Pa. This, 
too, was an enjoyable call; we found a word to en- 
courage to attendance of meeting. We then drove 
to the beautiful home of Edward and Annie Bring- 
hurst. They being apprised of our coming, were at 
home. We enjoyed the call very much, and returned 
to William’s to dine, stopping on our way at the 
public library in the city, and I was there surprised 
to meet a young man whose parents live in Mendon, 
N. Y., and with whom I had long been acquainted. 

After dinner we drove first to the home of Gran- 
ville and Mary Eva Hoopes, children of Albert and 
Deborah Hoopes, who are members of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. We had a short but pleasant visit 
here. They keep a grocery store, and their business 
claimed Granville’s attention, so we did not prolong 
our stay. We then called on Henry Garrett, who is 
now 76 years of age and in somewhat feeble health. 
He lost his wife but a few months since, and so we 
found a work to carry some consoling words to him. 
We next called on James W. Hoopes and family, .he 
being the only member among Friends. Here, too, 
we found a “shut-in,” from bodily weakness, and 
another heart needing cheer. We then called on 
William and Alice and Rebecca Hatton. They are 
advanced in years, but who, excepting the after effects 
of the epidemic, get out to meeting. Our visit here 
called up some reminiscences that were designed to 
uplift and encourage. We next called on Mary 
Hendrickson, and after a time of cheerful converse, 
went to the home of Frank and Mary Taylor, where 
we had previously been invited to tea. 

After tea we wended our way to the meeting- 
house to attend their monthly meeting. About fifty 
were present. I had some service in the first meeting 
from the text, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” Then returned with 
William and Emma Bancroft for the night. 

23d. Emma started out with us, and we first 
went to the home of Albert and Deborah Hoopes, 
who are living with their son Dillwyn and his wife 
Jennie. As we were old acquaintances we soon 
found subjects of common interest upon which to 
converse, and the half hour passed very rapidly and 
pleasantly. We then called on Mary Ann Fulton, 
whom we found very cheerful and bright, though not 
now able to get out much. Our next call was at the 
home of Mary B. Pyle, with whom we had some 
previous acquaintance, and with whom we had a very 
agreeable visit. We next went to the home of Han- 
nah E. Davis. Over this home sorrow was resting, 
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because of the recent removal by death of a loved 
son on whom the family had largely depended. The 
expression of sympathy and consolation, seeking to 
draw to the One Source of strength, seemed the duty 
here. We then went to the home of Hannah Heald 
and John and Lucy Satterthwaite, and after some 
pleasant converse then to the home of John and 
Florence Hall Phillips to dine. 

After dinner William Bancroft took charge of the 
afternoon’s visits, going first to call on his cousin 
Esther Albertson and her friend Abby Speakman, 
and after some interesting conversation, in which 
serious questions arose, we went to another cousin 
of William’s, Anna Sellers. This, too, was a visit in 
which there was a full and free social converse, with 
some lessons of encouragement. We next called on 
Susan Williams, an elderly woman, and after leaving 
a word of cheer called on Mary Hoopes and her 
daughters Eliza Kennard and Mary Hoopes, and left 
them, hoping we had brought a ray of spiritual sun- 
shine into their home. William then took me to the 
home of my friend, Edward Andrews and his wife 
and sisters, (where Eliza met me), and with whom we 
were to pass the night. They are none of them 
members of our Society, but have for years welcomed 
us into their home, where we were agreeably and 
hospitably entertained. 

24th. We were in attendance at the meeting at 
Wilmington this morning. It was well attended, 
many being present not of our fold. The service 
required seemed to be to open the method and means 
of living a true Christian life as taught by the Blessed 
Jesus. A deep solemnity had gathered over the 
meeting as I closed my vocal service, and an appro- 
priate supplication was offered by Ezra Fell. We 
returned to Edward Andrews’s to dine, and to visit 
our dear friends John and Martha Richardson. After 
dinner William Bancroft came for me to visit some of 
those whom we could not find at home on week days, 
and in the course of the afternoon we called on Linton 
Smith, Caleb Sheward, son of Thomas W. Sheward, 
and Howell S. England and his wife. Howell is a 
member of the other branch, and she of ours. We 
also called on Julius B. Robinson, and on Thomas 
W. Sheward and wife (he being absent, visiting his 
aged mother), and on Joseph A. Richardson and his 
sister-in-law, Sarah S. Richardson. In all of these 
visits, as in former ones, we found a word of cheer 
and encouragement to leave. Returned to William 
Bancroft’s for the night. 

25th. A clear, bright, cold but pleasant morning. 
Eliza feeling well enough to accompany Emma and 
myself on our concluding round of visits we called on 
Irene Pierson, Amanda and Richard Greer, Amy and 
Mary Chambers, Francis Newlin and his cousin 
Margaret Reeves, and ontwo young married women, 
Edith Thomas and Margaret Reinhart. At each 
place we found a word which appeared to be adapted 
to the different conditions. We returned to William 
Bancroft’s to dine and then after a pleasant converse 
with the family took the train for Baltimore, arriving 
there safely and with my dear wife much improved 
for the trip. 
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The retrospective impression of this visit, as with 


the others previously reported, is satisfactory. Though 
the mission is of a different character from any here- 
tofore required of me, yet the pleasant greetings given 
in each home, the gratitude expressed by the visited, 
the sweet comfort in the reflection that I had been 
the instrument, if but for a short time, to brighten the 
lives of some under sorrow, or who are passing 
through the deprivations which advancing age and 
feebleness of body bring, made the endeaver one of 
unusual satisfaction. Joun J. CorneELt. 
Baltimore, Second month 26, 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.— x. 


SEVENTH-DAY, Third month 2.—Our time is so closely 
occupied that we have scarcely realized that the 
spring month is upon us, and we still so far from 
home ; but we feel thankful for good health and the 
many enjoyments of the weeks as they come and go. 
Our friend Alexander Thompson drove us to Mason- 
ville, where we took train for Moorestown, and were 
met by Carrie Zelley and brother, and went to their 
home (Chalkley Zelley’s) to dine, whére in company 
with other Friends we enjoyed a pleasant social visit 
until 4 p. m., when our friends Joseph and Sarah 
Sullivan came for us. 

First-day, a.m. Yesterday’s promise of rain hav- 











ing all disappeared, a beautiful bright day aids in | 
gathering at the meeting time a large number, and 


many said it was the largest First-day meeting for 
years ; a feeling of appreciation found expression. 

After driving, and enjoying a pleasant visit at 
Joseph Sullivan’s, we went for tea at Ellwood Hollings. 
head’s, and to Thomas Holme’s for the night. It 
had been intimated that we would meet some young 
people here, and were glad to find 25 or 30; the 
evening was spent in social and religious conversation, 
and near the close a message of encouragement found 
utterance. Ata late hour we retired with a feeling of 
satisfaction for the day. 

Second-day morning finds us well, and after a 
pleasant call upon our friend John Buzby, who is pre- 
vented by illness from mingling in a meeting capacity 
with his friends, we went to dine at Hannah and 
Lydia Evans’s and from there took train to Woods- 
town, where our friend Joel Borton was in waiting to 
carry usto hishome. On Third-day, accompanied by 
our kind friends Joel and Mary, we were taken seven 
miles to Mullica Hill, and dined with some others at 
Henry and Rachel Lippincott’s; then attended an 
appointed meeting, at 2 p. m., in which we found the 
helpful companionship of those whose voices were 
heard in prayer and testimony, thereby sharing in the 
day’s labor. After meeting a friend accompanied me 
to make a short call on an aged Friend, Samuel 
Iredell, whose feeble health prevents his going from 
home, but who enjoys the kindness of his friends in 
thus remembering him. 

We then went to Charles Colson’s, and a number 
of Friends having been invited to meet us, an enjoy- 
able evening was spent, and we trust not without 
profit. Although it was several miles to our lodging 


place, yet the company of our friends Joel and Mary 
Borton, with their very comfortable conveyance, made 
the drive to their home seem but short. 

Fourth-day we dined at John Borton’s, who with 
his family understand making the visitor feel that his 
visit is only too short. The hour for the (Quarterly) 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders was approaching, 
and we were pleased to meet there our friends, John 
and Eliza Cornell, with many others whom we know. 
After its close we took tea at Charles Pancoast’s, and 
then attended a meeting of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, to listen to an interesting discussion as to the 
attitude of the United States Government toward 
Peace and Temperance, and were pleased to learn, and 
hope it will prove correct, that the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

We returned to the Pancoast home to enjoy a 
pleasant social visit until Fifth-day morning at the 
meeting hour. After an impressive waiting the vocal 
service was, as far as we could judge, rightly shared in 
by those called upon in that line. 

The business session that followed was another 
evidence of success in the joint session system, and 
although most had sat over four hours, a general ex- — 
pression of satisfaction prevailed. We dined at Dr. 
Allen’s (who is mayor of the town—Woodstown). A 
call was made at Lippincott Coale’s, who is so afflicted 
with paralysis that recovery is quite doubtful. With 
his family we felt deep sympathy that we could but 
feebly express, commending them to the One Help- 
ing Power for support. We returned to Joel Borton’s, 
where a number of their friends had gathered, and 
after a time an impressive silence came, and words of 
thankfulness and encouragement found utterance, and 
we believe the dear young lives shared with the older 
the evening throughout. 

Sixth-day. Leaving this pleasant home, we went 
from Philadelphia out to Swarthmore to spend an 
hour or two with our dear friend Minnie F. Baker who 
is patiently enduring a prolonged invalidism, and 
much appreciates the company of her friends. We 
returned to Philadelphia for the afternoon, and 
Friends at Lansdowne having urged for some time 
our attendance with them, a meeting had been ap- 
pointed. Being unable to secure the hall used by 
them on First-days, they accepted the kind offer of 
their Baptist neighbors in the use of their church, and 
a good meeting gathered. Returning to the city, we 
found ourselves again in the pleasant home of our 
friends Allan Eavenson and wife, whose hospitality 
we have so often been privileged to enjoy. Seventh- 
day morning we completed our arrangements to leave 
the Quaker City for this time, going to Lancaster to 
spend First-day with the Friends there. We were 
met at the depot by Clinton Arnold, who informed us 
of two meetings arranged for to-morrow. 

Lancaster, Pa., Third month 9. I. W. 


Tue Christian life is neither a dogma nor an 
action, but a certain tone of thought and sentiment, 
a certain purity of desire and simplicity of aim, a 
certain holiness of affection, spirituality of devoutness, 
humility of self-dedication.—[James Drummond. ] 
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‘AN EXCURSION SOUTHWARD. 


THE infectious feeling that sometime in the early 
months of the year one should goto Florida may 
have been the influence which led two of us to leave 
Philadelphia on the 2d, in the evening—I for a brief 
excursion, my companion for one somewhat more 
extended. We parted at St. Augustine on the even- 


ing of the 6th, he to leave next morning for Tampa 
and Havana, and I to start about the same time for 
home. Inthe meantime we had spent a few hours 
in Columbia, S. C., a day and two nights in Charles- 
ton, an afternoon in Savannah, a forenoon in Jackson- 
ville, and half a day in St. Augustine. 

This is a hurried trip, certainly, but we had not 
planned for extended and leisurely visiting. 

The country between the Potomac and the Savan- 
nah rivers, at this season, is not yet clothed in spring 
dress. A few days of warm weather will start vege- 
tation, but these few days had not yet come. The 
oaks and maples were still bare; the verdure was 
provided by the pines, the live- and water-oaks, and 
the magnolias. But the pines are thin, and look as 
if they realized their fate ; many even of fine, young 
trees are freshly “girdled” in order for quick de- 
struction. Almost as much as they need some sum- 
mer-proof permanent grass to cover their fields, the 
Carolinas and Georgia need trees, but as yet the cut- 
ting of them far outruns their preservation. Intelli- 
gent and far-sighted forestry has all its work ahead 
of it in the South. 

Whether the prospect from the car windows be 
especially pleasing or not, great numbers of northern 
people have been riding toward Florida, since the new 
century came in. ‘“ Through” trains of ‘“‘ Pullmans ” 
are run from all the northern and most of the interior 
and Western great cities,—not only from Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, but from Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. Jacksonville, 
the chief gateway to Florida’s railroad system, has 
been crowded with travelling people, and its union 
depot fairly filled with trains of cars. 

In the earlier days of Florida as a winter resort 
for northern people it was the region of the St. John’s 
river, from Jacksonville south to Palatka, and then 
on to Enterprise and Sanford, which was most re- 
garded. But now the “Plant System” of railroad 
service covers not only the central part of Florida, 
but the west side as well, extending to Tampa Bay 
and Punta Gorda. The Tampa Bay hotel is itself a 
sight to see, with its extensive grounds filled with 
tropical plants and flowers. From Tampa steamers 
run to Key West and Havana. 

On the ocean coast, from St. Augustine south to 
Miami (whence, also, steamers run to Havana), a 
distance of about 330 miles, there is a succession of 
“resorts,” chief of which is Palm Beach, 66 miles 
north of Miami. All this east coast development, 
including the great hotels in the Moorish style at 
St. Augustine, is the property mainly, if not entirely, 
of H. M. Flaglor, one of the chiefs of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


* x 
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We had a pleasant visit at Charleston. It is an 
interesting old city, and if it were as well paved and 
cleanly kept as Jacksonville, would be still more 
attractive. It has an excellent street-car system and 
service. The magnolias were bright green, and 
beautiful, there were fine flowers on the japonica 
shrubs, and red berries were thick on the hollies. 
The air in the battery park,—a space on the bay 
wisely kept for the public,—came fresh from the 
ocean, and a morning stroll in it was delightful. A 
pleasant but too brief excursion is that across the 
bay to Mount Pleasant; from the boat there are 
views of Fort Sumter and of Sullivan’s Island, on 
which Fort Moultrie stands. 

I used a brief time at Mt. Pleasant, on the after- 
noon of the 4th, for a visit to the Laing School. | 
had never seen it, though so long interested in its 
good work, and so often invited to come. The 
School was in active operation, and all its class- rooms 
were well filled, though the spring work on the truck 
farm had begun to draw away some of the older 
scholars. Abby Munro kindly went with me from 
room to room, and before the school was dismissed 
all gathered in the large collection-room for a brief 
address, and some singing of the children’s familiar 
songs. Very earnest and faithful work is done, day 
by day, for these children, and they show a lively 
appreciation of it. The buildings are good and have 
been well preserved ; they are occupied and utilized 
to the last inch of available space. 

To see so many colored people as one does see 
in a trip south to St. Augustine, and to witness ina 
school like that at Mt. Pleasant the work of instruct- 
ing and training the colored children, is to bring up 
anew the elements in the difficult problem which the 
two races living together in the South present. But 
there is one cheerful answer presented by the School, 
—that suggested by Abby Munro in her letter printed 
in the INTELLIGENCER two weeks ago,— We will per- 
severe in what is plainly a good work set before us, 
and made our duty, and we will leave the final result 
to Greater Hands. The support of the colored 
schools must be, and is, a wise and righteous thing ; 
let us not be distracted from it by apprehensions 
concerning other and less plain matters. 

H. M. J. 
PEACE AND TRADE. 

Editors FR1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I sHOULD like to add a thought to W. L. Price’s re- 
mark on Peace, as reported in the INTELLIGENCER of 
the 23rd ult. He says: “ The seed of all war is 
greed,—calculating greed moves the pieces, and sets 
on those who do the actual slaughter.”” Also: “ But 
what shall be said of those who sit in places of power 
and coldly plan policies that lead to these horrors, for 
the sake of gain, or for power and position, even 
though they claim that it is in the cause of the spread 
of civilization, Christianity, or trade?” This is a 
correct indictment, but there is no remedy proposed. 
What is the use of crying, “‘ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace,’’—without telling how the present 
cause of war may be abolished, and what conditions 
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may be formulated which can take the place of the 
present necessity for the “spread of trade?” For 
under our present social and economic conditions 
trade must spread, and markets must be found, even 
at the point of the sword. And it is the necessity for 
opening foreign markets for our over-production, 
when there is so much want and suffering and poverty 
at home, which demonstrates at one and the same 
time the cause of war and the diseased condition of 
our social and economic system. 

Instead of wasting our time, then, in merely de- 
precating war, let us see what change can be sug- 
gested in human environment that will make war 
unnecessary. For warfare has been necessary. 
Warfare is the agency by which “has evolved 
progress up through the ages.”’ But peace demands 
that we substitute intelligent action for the blind, 
brute force of natural selection, and until we can 
suggest the environment that will produce peace, we 
have failed in our profession to ‘ Mind the Light,” 
and to put that light on a candlestick. 

The struggle for existence, then, was the cause 
of war, and is the excuse for its continued practice. 
But the time has come, in the evolution of human 
affairs, when machinery should have abolished the 
struggle for existence. The time has come, when, 
with the aid of machinery, a part of our people can 
produce more than all can consume, and the fact is 
revealed that labor-saving machinery is also labor- 
displacing machinery, and that it is yielding both 
sweet and bitter fruit—on the one hand, a super- 
abundance of this world’s goods, and on the other, 
an increased army of unemployed. The competition 
of this abundance in the foreign markets produces 
strife abroad ; the competition of the unemployed for 
work produces strife at home. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, our people are pauperized by the production of 
more than they can consume. 

The question, then, for religious teachers and 
statesmen to answer, is to show how our people can 
use their boundless natural resources and their 
marvelous labor-saving machinery for the purpose of 
feeding, clothing, and housing themselves success- 
fully. When that is accomplished it will put an end, 
both to the poverty that leads to strife and theft and 
violence at home, and to the so-called over-production, 
which leads to war abroad, in its demand for foreign 
markets. 

But why is it that after our people have produced 
more than they can consume, an increasing percentage 
of them are too poor to buy of that abundance but a 
very meagre subsistence? Because the productive 
system of to-day is an industrial despotism, wherein 
the so-called “captains of industry” get much the 
largest, and a continually increasing, share of the 
product. 

The editorial on ‘“‘ Democracy ”’ in the issue of the 
2d inst., is especially applicable to this present subject. 
This nation and people are foremost to-day because 
of their assumption of the responsibilities of civil 
government. The privilege and necessity to cooperate 
in the management of their political affairs is the cause 
of their development. And in looking around to-day 
for the cause of political degeneracy and corruption, 


we find it comes almost without exception from the 
interference and dictation of this industrial despotism. 

Fifty years ago the cry was formulated, ‘‘ The 
Union cannot endure half free and half slave.”” That 
idea is just as applicable to-day in this revised form : 
The Union cannot endure half democratic and half 
despotic. Anyone who believes in democratic civil 
government will find it difficult to give a consistent 
reason for opposing the application of the same 
principle to the management of industrial affairs. If 
we have proven that we can govern ourselves without 
a governing class, why should we doubt that we can 
employ ourselves without an employing class? The 
employing class not only takes the lion-share of the 
product, but worse than that, it robs the working 
class of that interest and responsibility in its economic 
and industrial affairs, which is so all-important in the 
making of good manly and womanly character ; and 
the irresponsible and indifferent grade of service which 
we find so alarmingly on the increase all about us is 
the direct and logical fruit of our industrial despotism. 

That is the question which is now up for settle- 
ment ; but it cannot be settled by ‘turning back the 
clock.”’ Evolution will go forward regardless of the 
attitude of the Society of Friends, but in order to be 
consistent with our profession of peace, we must be 
found on the side that makes for peace. 

The solution of the economic problem in this 
country to-day is the problem that calls for the 
education of leaders. If the people are not led 
aright, increasing violence is bound to result. Are 
Friends in touch with the Light, and will they heed it ? 

Pleasantville, N.Y. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 


PAaTIENCE.—The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. Don’t be impatient. 
Often the best things come to us after the longest 
waiting. Our soul’s sweetest fruits are always watered 
with our tears; the discipline is severe, but in the 
time of ripened fruition, lo! what a harvest is ours ! 
It is worth waiting for, worth striving for, worth 
hoping for, and at the end of it all there is a palm of 
victory, a robe of rejoicing, and a crown of glory. 
What a recompense for a few brief years of patient 
toil and endurance! What a reward for the paltry 
tears we shed and the little crosses we bore! At the 
first touch of our golden harps, we shall forget we 
ever carried a cross, heaved a sigh, or shed a tear. 
When the melody of the glad new song goes ringing 
through the Courts of Heaven, we shall remember 
our complaints and sorrows no more, and join our 
voices with the white-robed throng of redeemed ones, 
who through patience, have run the race and obtained 
the crown. ‘So run that ye may obtain.” —|M. E. 
Serross. | 

d¢€ 


THE money we spend for courts and prisons is 
very ill laid out. An acceptance of the sentiment of 
love throughout Christendom for a season would 
bring the felon and the outcast to our side in tears, 
with the devotion of his faculties to our service.— 
[Emerson. ] 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Our friend David Newport has published (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) a substantial volume of autobiography, 
personal correspondence, and other collections. It makes 
527 pages, small octavo, and is an excellent piece of printing. 
The title ‘‘ Eudemon"’ is given it by its author,—the word 
signifying the, or a, good spirit, from the Greek ex, well, 
good, and demon, spirit. The endeavor of the book, as 
explained in the preface, is to set forth that which the common 
religious experience of mankind proves: ‘‘that we have 
within us an inward monitor which guides our life correctly ; 
in other words, that the human ego and inward life, the ‘I 
am' of humanity, is capable of being in correspondence 
with Infinite Intelligence, which is continually present, and 
never absent from any one of us.”’ 

David was born in 1822, and is therefore in his seventy- 
ninth year. His mother, Elizabeth (Ellison) Newport, was a 
minister highly esteemed among Friends. His present ac- 
count of his religious experiences, philosophic studies, and 
scientific inquiries begins in 1871, and is brought down by 
occasional journal entries to about 1886. Letters and brief 
newspaper contributions, in prose and verse, come to a later 
date. 

Any one who begins the perusal of David's book must be 
prepared to find many original and striking expressions, 
comments, and suggestions ; they will find also many pas- 
sages in which the spiritual side of-gospel truth is presented 
with much force and fervor. He endeavors to be faithful, 
always, to the spirit that giveth life. 





No one writes more entertainingly of New England life 
and character than does Alice Brown, the author of ‘‘ Meadow 
Grass'’ and ‘‘ Tiverton Tales.’’ ‘‘ King’s End,’’ her latest 
story, takes its name from a New Hampshire hamlet in which 
its scenes are laid, and is concerned with the romance of a 
New England girl of fine type whose religious idealism threat- 
ened both her own and her lover's happiness. The story 
presents interesting phases of New England character and is 
quite gypsy-like in its treatment of out-door life. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
in the meeting-house, Third month 4. S. Wilfred Smith 
opened the exercises by reading the 6th Chapter of Matthew. A 
portion of Discipline was read by Elizabeth Woodman. This 
was followed by a recitation by Bessie Wood. A referred 
question was answered by Grace Hellyer. 

There were visitors present, representing, Langhorne, 
Horsham, Newtown, and Mansfield, (New Jersey), Young 
Friends’ Associations, and they all gave an account of the 
work of their respective meetings. Louisa Woodman, on be- 
half of the committee appointed to secure a lecture, reported 
that Dr. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College would be 
willing to come in the Fifth month. The’ committee was 
directed to make arrangements. After roll-call and senti- 
ments there was a brief silence and the meeting adjourned to 
meet on the first First-day of Fourth month. 


Mary A. JOHN, Cor. 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Edward Palmer, 
Third month 2. 

The program opened with a paper by Anna R. Mather on 
‘« The Needs of our Society,’ treating of individual responsi- 
bility. This called forth remarks from several present, Joel 
Borton dwelling on the need of competent leaders. A question, 
‘*Is every one entitled to liberty of conscience and freedom 
of opinion ?*' was ably answered by Andrew M. Bye. Georgia 
Cook Myers then gave a reading, ‘‘ The King’s Picture.’ 

Prof. Wilbur F. Stine, of Swarthmore College, presented 
a paper on ‘‘ The worth of the Individual.’" This embodied 
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a review of the life of George Fox and his environments, and 
the application to present needs of the principles which 
governed his life. The speaker dwelt upon the duties of our 
Society towards individuals, and the possibilities of uplifting 
and developing the bestin each. Expression was given by 
Samuel Eastburn, Joel Borton, and others of the interest felt 
by all in this earnest paper. 

The report of the executive committee was read and an 
invitation to hold the next meeting at the home of Georgianna 
Watson was accepted. 

Joel Borton made some remarks and after roll-call and a 
period of silence the meeting adjourned until Third month 29. 

A. P.,, See. 





MeprA, PA.—The Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of Maurice C. and Hannah Michener, on Third-day 
evening, Third month 5. 

In the paper on ‘‘ Hebrew Faith,’’ presented by John L. 
Carver, many points were touched upon of interest to the 
meeting, one being the Jewish New Year which comes on or 
near the 15th of Ninth month, varying not more than two 
weeks. 

The exact Jewish belief is hard to determine. They lead 
a life based upon the Talmud, and after the manner of life 
laid down in Deuteronomy. The writer took the conditions 
of the Jews in New York and America as his basis. There 
are three divisions among them: The Orthodox, the Con- 
seryative, and the Liberals. He mentioned thé different 


feasts as religious observances. 


The meeting adjourned to meet on the first Third-day 
evening in Fourth month. 


ELVERETTA CUTLER, Sec. 





SoLeBURY, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the usual hour on First-day, Third month 10. Communica- 
tions were read from the chairman’ of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associations, and Florence R. Kenderdine was 
appointed to prepare a letter to be sent to the committee, as 
the delegates from Solebury could not attend the next meeting. 

For the history report Seth T. Walton read from John 
Clark Ridpath's ‘‘ Is History a Science?’’ Under the head 
of literature Elizabeth Matthews read ‘‘The Romance of 
Edwin Markham’s Success,’’ and also one of his poems. 

The chapter from the Discipline, entitled ‘‘ Appeals,’’ was 
given by Hugh W. Michener. Marion M. Rice recited ‘‘Old- 
Fashioned Roses’’ by James Whitcomb Riley. An interest- 
ing paper, ‘‘ The Poetical Books of the Bible,’’ was read by 
Florence R. Kenderdine. The books are Job, Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, and Songs of Solomon. Edith Michener 
then read an excellent paper, entitled ‘‘ Life’s Character- 
istics.’"" Remarks were made on these two papers. Mary D. 
Ely recited ‘‘ The Mystery of the Seed.”’ 

The usual appointments were made by the president, 
Edith Michener. The report from the Conference at Abing- 
ton was read by the secretary, and remarks followed. After 
a short silence the Association adjourned until the second 
First-day in Fourth month. M. M. R. 





PLyMouTH, Pa. —Plymouth Meeting Friends’ Association 
met in the school building on Sixth-day evening, Third month 
Ist. The meeting was opened by the president, Benjamin 
Smith, who appointed Alice C. Buckman secretary for the 
evening in the absence of the secretary. 

The minutes of last meeting were read, after which Alice 
Ambler gave a recitation. An able essay on ‘‘ The Life and 
Rule of Queen Victoria,’’ written by Laura Wood, was read 
by Alice C. Buckman. Reading, ‘‘ The Little Quakeress,”’ 
by Susan J. Sheppard. 

The topic, ‘‘Is it desirable that we should in any way 
cultivate a more general concern for the ministry ?’’ was pre- 
sented by Benjamin Smith in an excellent paper, who sug- 
gested that the question was a timely one. That he who 
takes upon himself to minister to the spiritual needs of others 
should bring himself into humble and obedient yielding to 
the will of the one Teacher, and must be imbued with those 
Christian graces, meekness and holiness. 

We need to-day the yearning, thirsty soul after truth, to 
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intensify the present measure of devotion, and to respond 
more promptly to the call of duty however and wherever laid 
upon us. 

The body of the meeting should uphold the servant in the 
hour of service, and should respond in grateful devotion to 
the message of love. 

The paper was discussed by Charles Bond, Anne Davis, 
May Buckman, and Sallie Sheppard. Sketch of the life of 
Joel Lare was read by Annie F. Ambler. 

A.Ice C. BUCKMAN, Sec. pro. tem. 





GRAMPIAN, Pa.—Young Friends’ Association was held at 
the home of E. M. and Catharine Davis, Third month 3. It 
was opened by reading the 19th chapter of Proverbs, after 
which was a period of silence, roll-call, and response by 
sentiment. 

The subject of ‘‘ Literature’’ was opened by T. E. 
Moore, and it was discussed by R. P. Kester and T. L. 
Wall. R. P. Kester gave some anecdotes and comments on 
the biography of Isaac T. Hopper. Reading by Sidney 
Kester followed and recitation by Grace Goff. Current 
Events were reported by Corliss Kirk, and others. The 
corresponding with other Associations was thought commend- 
able by the members. General remarks were made by 
William Spencer and T. L. Wall. The invitation of Friend 
Della Hoover has been accepted to meet there in two weeks. 

ADA WALL, Sec’y. 





Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met on Fourth- 
day evening, Third month 6, at the home of Laura W. White. 
The 13th chapter of Romans was read as the opening by 
Robert Kenderdine. A paper on ‘‘ History of Yardley Meet- 
ing,’’ prepared by Isaac Eyre and Isaac B. Brown, was read 
by Mary Eyre. 

The conclusion of Janney’s ‘‘ Life of George Fox’’ was 
read by Mary G. Wilson. Lavinia Brown read Charles 
Lamb's ‘‘A Quakers’ Meeting.’’ Willis G. Worstall repre- 
sented the Current Topics Committee. Robert Kenderdine 
read ‘‘ Possibilities and Limitations,’’ a paper read at Chau- 
tauqua. At the request of the county W. C. T. U., a fra- 
ternity delegate was appointed to attend the county conven- 
tion, to be held in Newtown next month. The delegate 
named was Evan T. Worthington. 

Roll-call and sentiments, followed by silence, closed the 
meeting. The meeting in Fourth month will be held at the 
home of William Davis. wes 





BuRLINGTON F. D. S. Unton.—This was held at Trenton, 
N. J., on the 5th instant. Delegates were present from all the 
schools, except East Branch, which is closed during the 
winter months. Reports from the six schools composing the 
Union were read at the morning session. The Rancocas 
school, which had proposed to suspend, reported that its 
membership had increased and renewed interest is shown in 
the work by the teachers and pupils. A part of the new life 
was attributed to the formation of a Friends’ Association. 

A paper on ‘‘ Happiness,’’ by Sarah T. Black, of Cross- 
wicks, was read, also ‘‘ Friends’ View of the Atonement,’’ by 
William Walton, until lately of Trenton but now of Camden ; 
‘*« How a Sabbath School Can be Successfully Conducted,”’ 
by a member of Rancocas school ; and one by Florence H. 
Tittensor of Trenton. John R. Satterthwaite read a paper, 
giving ‘‘ Friends’ View on Original Sin.’’ There were numer- 
ous recitations and readings. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Crosswicks, 
N. J., in Sixth month. ‘ 





TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association held its regu- 
lar meeting in the lecture-room of the meeting-house, Second 
month 25. Edmund R. Willets presided. There was a fair 
attendance. 

The first paper for the evening, entitled ‘‘Is there objec- 
tion in the Discipline to Friends participating in amusements 
of the day?'’ was read by Arthur E. Moon. He quoted 
from Discipline the chapter on ‘‘Gaming and Diversions,”’ 
and went on to say that all amusements, apparently harmless, 
had their good and bad effect dependent upon the extent of 
indulgence and the object connected with them. 
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Linton Satterthwaite read a paper entitled ‘‘ Ethical Ec- 


centricities."’ This subject was treated with various com- 
parisons and quotations, first of which was likening Christen- 
dom of to-day with the sacrifices offered to the heathen god 
Thor. ‘‘ How far have we advanced beyond the standard of 
our heathen ancestors?'’ Does not the civilized, the Chris- 
tianized world of to-day make use of the same means?”’ 


He considered as ‘‘ethical eccentricities’’ the Boxers in 
China. The Chinese doubtless were cruel, but have the 


messengers of these Christian nations been less so? Other 
comparisons were the South African war, the Cuban war, and 


the war in the Philippines. 
With a short silence meeting closed. 
M. D. B., Sec., pro. tem. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
Third-day evening, Third month 5. The executive committee 
had arranged two topics for consideration. The first was 
‘¢ The Responsibility of Talents,’’ which was embodied in a 
beautiful and thoughtful paper by Wilhelmina B. Ivins, who 
treated it not as any one talent, but all our faculties as one 
whole life. The writer thought that many useful lessons 
might be learned from the accountof thefivetalents. ‘‘God 
does not require us to do as much as those who have greater 
abilities, but this is no reason for us to do nothing. We must 
keep always in mind that the gift of life must be given back 
into the hands of Him who gave it, and not only well kept, 
but increased in value.”’ 

The second paper was prepared by William Walton on 
‘*Friends’ View of the Atonement.’’ (Quotations bearing on 
the topics were given fromeminent members of our Society. 
The writer's own views were clearly presented, making in all 
a definite and lucid explanation. A..B./S., See. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Edward A. Jones, Third month 3. The president 
being absent, Rowland Cocks was appointed chairman. 

An excellent paper, entitled ‘‘Giving,’’ prepared by 
Elizabeth K. Seaman, and read by Marianna Seaman, was 
enjoyed by all present. The writer dwelt not on those 
material gifts that may be bestowed by one person upon 
another, but upon the priceless ones of ‘‘ thoughtfulness, of 
kindness, of charity, of patience, and of sympathy,’’ which 
are of inestimable value to the giver as well as the receiver. 
The paper concluded with this stanza : 


‘«Oh friends of mine, our lives are full of blessings, 
Can we not give from out our goodly store 
Of health aad strength, and time and thought, and money, 
Of intellect, and love—a little more ?’’ 

A selection, ‘‘Silence in Nature,’’ read by Evelyn Jones, 
called forth some discussion and ‘‘ The Present Crisis,”’ 
read by Rowland Cocks from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
was much appreciated. 

This was followed by a selection taken from the proceed- 
ings of the Richmond Conference by Theodore K. Barton. 
It being the time for election of officers, Theo. K. Barton was 
appointed president, Alice Mary Brown, secretary, and 
Evelyn Jones, treasure. 

After the usual giving of sentiments the meeting adjourned 
to meet at the home of John H. Hunter, Third month 31. 

A. M. B., Sec. 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Friends’ Association 
met on Second month 24, in New York. The discussion of 
the evening was upon the ‘‘ Outlook for the Negro.’’ Booker 
T. Washington's powerful address at the Atlanta Exposition 
was read, and the methods of work at the Hampton and 
Tuskegee schools were explained. It was felt that we as 
Friends are not doing our duty toward the race when we 
allow the teachers in the colored schools under our care to 
wait months for their salaries. 

As to racial equality, it was said that the question will 
solve itself. The educated negroes are not working for social 
equality with the whites, but to raise their race. When more 
men like Booker T. Washington and Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
appear, there will be no scarcity of men to do them honor 
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The colored race needs more true, high-minded, educated 
men and women. 
After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 
EsTHER H. CORNELL, Sec. 


RisinG Sun, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
in Rising Sun Hall on the afternoon of Third month 3. The 
president read a selection from Helen Hunt Jackson's ‘‘ Our 
Angels.”’ 

The first exercise was a paper on ‘‘ Church History,’’ 
prepared and read by Robert K. Wood, who took for his 
subject the bishop, John, ‘‘Chrysostom’’ (the golden- 
mouthed ; so-called for his eloquence), one of the great figures 
of the early church, born at Antioch, 347, died 407. 

Walter Buffington presented his paper on ‘‘ What is my 
part in the Universe?’’ He asks, Was there ever a time 
when strong, active, heart-felt workers were not needed to 
assist faltering humanity in seeking higher levels? Was the 
field ever riper for the harvest than it is to-day? Are not the 
laborers all too few? Churches and our Society are trying to 
find how to reach the people, that they may not be slipping 
away into indifference. To-day wrongs are staring us in the 
face. Are we doing our part towards making the world 
better? Nothing wrong that is sanctioned by law or might, 
is right in the sight of God. The pervading sentiment 
expressed in this paper was, that we should be more thoroughly 
alive to philanthropic work, be firm, steadfast workers for the 
uplifting of our fellow-beings. 

Edwin Buffington then read from Zhe Peacemaker an 
article on ‘‘ Imperialism,’’ supplementing thoughts of his own 
on that question. He strongly denounced war, believing it 
to be wrong under all circumstances. True patriotism does 
not consist, he said, in shouldering the musket for battle, but 
in loving our fellow-man. This elicited expression from 
Granville Coates and Brinton Nichols, who though agreeing 
with the speaker in the main, took exception to some ideas 
advanced. A few remarks were offered by another friend. 
After the report of the executive committee a short silence 
ensued, when we adjourned to meet at the same place Fourth 
month 7. E. R. L., Cor. See. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE young women are engaged in consideration of plans for 
the entertainment of the day of Somerville Reunion. There 
will be, as usual, the rendering of a dramatic work in Somer- 
ville Hall, under the direction of the general committee. 
The particular one to be given is already decided upon, and 


the parts have been definitely assigned. Itis by Prof. F. J. 
Miller, of the University of Chicago, a dramatization from 
the Eneid of Virgil. The musical part of the program is 
under the direction of Amelia E. Himes, 1902. 

Atthe Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, held at Gettysburg 
College on the evening of Third month 8, the representation 
of Franklin and Marshall College received first place, the 
second going to Gettysburg College, and the third to Lafayette. 

At a regular meeting of the Audubon Club, held Third-day 
afternoon, Third month 5, two papers on bird protection were 
given, and several new members were admitted. 

Regular meetings of the three literary societies were held 
on Sixth-day evening, the 8th inst. 

By recent action of the Faculty, certain students deficient 
in their regular work have been placed on a probation list, 
and until further action these students are prohibited from 
playing on any competitive Class or College team. This 
action is intended to make all outside work wholly subordinate 
to the regular work. 


EDUCATIONAL JOINT MEETING.—Announcement is made 
elsewhere, under Notices, of the second educational joint 
meeting, at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on the 30th 
instant. There will be three ‘‘ round tables,’’ and an address 
will be delivered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


On the beautiful evening of Second month 27th many 
friends gathered at the home of Dr. Isaac A. and Nellie E. 
Barber, Easton, Md., to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the marriage of his parents, John W. and Ann S. Barber. 

In the hospitable home were gathered the little family, 
excepting a beloved daughter, Emma, who with her husband, 
long since passed toa higher life. The grandchildren too 
were present, save two, whom the Allwise Father had taken 
to himself. 


The host and hostess gave a cheery greeting to all. The 
Doctor's address of welcome was responded to in a few appro- 
priate remarks by Wilson M. Tylor. A beautiful original 
poem was read by Rachel B. Satterthwaite, and a few re- 
marks on the social and bright side of their married life were 
made by a niece, Elizabeth M. Middleton of Philadelphia. 
A grand daughter, Laura B. Shinn, recited the verses entitled 
‘* A Golden Wedding,’’ which suited nicely to the occasion. 
The grandson, S. Earl Barber, read a few lines and presented 
the ‘* bride of fifty years ’’ with a basket containing sixty-nine 
letters which had been received from loving distant friends. 
Lottie B. White read a few of these letters ; one written by 
a dear old lady of 92 years was much appreciated. 

The wedding certificate was displayed which contained 
the signatures of the many witnesses at the marriage, and of 
whom it was said but eight were now living. James Dixon 
read the golden wedding certificate, and all the guests present 
signed the same. A bounteous repast was then partaken of 
by all and social intercourse occupied the remainder of the 
evening. Many were the congratulations extended to the 
well-preserved couple whose lives have been a blessing to 
themselves and a joy to others. * % 


OUR GOD. 


WE meet in many ways before Our God, 

But through what form or creed it counts us naught 
Before the eyes of Him who made our hearts, 

And knows each thought that passes through our mind. 


The ‘‘ well done’’ message that we listen for 
From Him who rules the heavens and the earth 
Is all we need ; it is our Bread and Wine 

Which gives us strength to live beyond the grave. 


Some meet before our god in holy calm, 
And silently commune with Him above 
Through the One Spirit that will lead aright, 
If they will listen to that Holy One. 


His way is open for some feet to tread 

The path to public worship here below, 

And there, in freedom, speak the word of God, 
Bringing Christ's restful peace to many souls. 


Some in their homes in silence worship Him— 

He for some purpose made and placed them there, 
Bound by an iron chain throvgh human need 

To toil in quiet patience day by day. 


Has not our Heavenly Father willed it so? 
And has He not from many called, sent few 
To do their work alone with Him their God, 
Teaching them better in this quiet way ? 


They may oft-times in patie.ce humbly walk 
A path not paved with rocks of Gospel Truth, 
And they may stumble oft along the way, 

But He forgave the dying thief—would you? 


Give us, oh, Father ! power to walk aright, 
And teach us of thy mercy and thy love ; 
Cast out the human spirit from our sight, 
And fill our hearts with love, Thy word, Thy light. 
Madison, Wis. Ss WW. 
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THE HILLS O’ SKYE. 


THERE'S a ship lies off Dunvegan, 
An’ she longs to spread her wings, 
An’ through a’ the day she beckons, 
An’ through a’ the nicht she sings :-— 
‘* Come awa’, awa, my darlin’, 
Come awa’ wi’ me and fly 
To a land that’s fairer, kinder 
Than the moors and hills o’ Skye.’’ 


Oh, my heart! My weary heart! 
There’s ne'er a day goes by 

But it turns hame to Dunvegan 
By the storm-beat hills o’ Skye. 


I hae wandered miles fu’ many, 
I hae marked fu’ many a change, 
I hae won me gear in plenty 
In this land sae fair, but strange ; 
Yet at times a spell is on me, 
I’m a boy once again —to rin 
On the hills aboon Dunvegan,— 
An’ the kind sea shuts me in. 


Oh, my heart! My weary heart! 
There's ne’er a day goes by 
But it turns hame to Dunvegan 
By the storm-beat hills o’ Skye. 
— William McLennan, in Harper's Magazine. 


Anti-Suffragists. 
Overland Monthly. 


It has always passed our comprehension that women who do 
not want to vote should so violently oppose those whodo. A 


difference of opinion concerning the proper sphere of women 
is legitimate ; but the effort to coerce dissent into acquies- 
cence is a refined form of intolerance, with which we have 
no sympathy. We believe in Freedom with a capital F—that 
broad sort of liberty which allows everything that does not 
interfere with the like freedom of others; and we have little 
patience with those women who would deny to others a privi- 
lege or right simply because they do not wish to exercise it 
themselves. 

The associations opposed to the extension of suffrage to 
women occasionally send us their publications, with a request 
to notice them editorially. Wecomply with pleasure. These 
associations are, in our opinion, deserving of nothing but the 
disapproval of all liberal-minded people. They are anach- 
ronisms. They are unsuited to the progressive age in 
which they live, and opposed to the tendency of the times, 
which is in the direction of liberty and a recognition of hu- 
man equality without distinction of sex. We believe that the 
exclusion of women from the polls is one of the causes of 
political corruption ; but we contend that, whether it is or not, 
there is no natural right possessed by men which ought not 
to be shared by women. The ethics of the question do not 
concern us any more than does the more debatable question 
of expediency. It is enough for us that all persons are born 
free and equal; and the fact that a few intolerant women 
deny the right of their sex to political equality with men, 
leaves us unconvinced so long as one solitary woman exists 
who is ready to claim her birthright. 


Soldiers’ Letters from ‘‘the Front.’’ 


THE Woman's Journal has been publishing some soldiers’ 
letters, of which the following are samples : 

Here is an extract from another letter from a soldier in the 
Philippines, dated November 27, 1900: 

*«T will tell you how we go out, as you will like to know. 
We get orders about 8 o'clock at night to go out at 2 o'clock 
with 24 hours’ rations. We leave at the hour and travel by 
the rail away from all the houses, so as not to let any one 
see us. When we get to the place we are to go to, we dis- 







































mount and go up on foot, and when we get there the men are 
all gone, and we have got to search the houses for anything 
suspicious, and you hear the women crying around. Then 
you see an old man or woman, blind, in a corner, with a 
crucifix in his hands, and scared to death. When you move 
out you will run into a family in the bushes, hiding and 
scared to death. 

‘* Then we will have orders to burn certain shacks, if the 
men are not at home. It is a pitiful sight to go up to a house, 
as we did, and find nothing but women and an old man who 
must have been 120 years old, and to carry him out of the 
house with a crucifix in his hands, and burn the house down, 
and to see the women and children running around crying. 
It is a touching sight, but it has to be done. It is a case of 
the innocent suffering for the guilty. The people don't 
know what to make of things. When we are around, they 
side with us ; but when the insurgents come, they side with 
them, as they have to, or get taken prisoners by both sides." 

In another letter from a soldier in the Philippines, this 
sentence occurs : 

‘*I do not think this war will end very soon ; too many 
people out here are making a good thing out of it.’’ 


Fuel for Prairie States. 


COMPRESSED hay, straw, and cornstalks is promised to the 
people of the Dakotas as fuel. On the prairies of those 
States wood is comparatively unknown, and coal is a luxury. 
Hay and such like fuels have been forced into use, being 
consumed with fairly good results in specially-designed stoves. 
Experiments recently made, however, will revolutionize all 
this. It has been demonstrated, according to reports, that a 
plant for the manufacture of straw fuel can be erected for 
about $15,000, which will have a capacity for making fifty 
tons per day. The fuel will be in the shape of round sticks, 
nine to twelve inches in diameter, and two, four, and six feet 
in length. The material will be as hard as wood, and will 
last longer and make a better heat than soft coal. One such 
plant will utilize the straw, hay, and cornstalks of a com- 
munity ten miles square. It will use weeds as well as straw. 
The cost of making the fuel will be much less than the 
present cost per ton of coal. 

It is stated that the invention is backed by a strong com- 
pany which proposes to put in plants for the manufacture of 
this sort of fuel wherever an opportunity affords. There will 
be sufficient material in all of the farming districts with which 
to manufacture the fuel used in that particular community. 


IT is now possible to walk across the Nile on the great dam 
at Assuan. A double line of railway tracks has been laid for 
the whole distance, and locomotives are drawing carloads of 
jaborers and material in both directions. Sir John Aird, the 
principal contractor, who has just returned to England, gives 
some additional interesting details of the work. He says 


that the width of the river at Assuan is a mile and a quarter, 
and all the requisite granite masonry has been quarried, and 
is ready to be placed in position. The dam will be pierced 
with 180 openings, about 23 feet high and 7 feet wide, and 
each controlled by steel sluices. At high Nile the discharge 
through these may attain 15,000 tons of water per second, 
and the reservoirs are expected to be in full operation before 
the Nile flood of 1903. 

Assiut is about 300 miles farther north than Assuan, and 
the work there is less difficult. The dam there will be sub- 
sidiary to that at Assuan, and is designed to be regulatory. 
At present about 15,000 laborers are employed, but the num- 
ber will be greatly increased. Of the total about 16 per cent. 
are Italians and the rest natives, whose work is admirable. 
They are perfectly contented and display a surprising amount 
of intelligence. At Assiut natives have done all the stone 


dressing. Assuan has become a center of attraction for 
tourists. 
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Shifting Their Ground. 
A ‘‘ CONVERT’S LEAGUE’’ was lately organized in New York, 
composed of men and women who have left Protestant bodies 


for the Roman Catholic Church. The president is Dr. B. F. 
De Costa, late rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, New York, and the membership is 
several hundred. The aim is mutual instruction and en- 
couragement in their new faith. 

About the same time an Anglican ‘‘ Society for Converts’’ 
was organized, composed of about two hundred converts from 
the Roman Catholic communion, about forty of them said to 
be former Roman priests. 


In the closing hours of the regular session of Congress, the 
River and Harbor bill, carrying appropriations of about fifty 
millions of dollars, was ‘‘ talked to death ’’ in the Senate, by 
Senator Carter, of Montana. His term expired with the 
session. He has since been appointed by the President a 
Commissioner of the St. Louis Exposition, at a salary of 
$5,000 a year, and it is understood that his action in defeating 
the bill was on behalf of the administration. 

The special session of the Senate, which began on the 4th 
instant, adjourned on the oth. Only ‘‘ executive business,’’ 
—nominations for office, —was considered. 

In Anderson county, S. C., Judge Benet, a few days ago, 
directed the grand jury to inquire into the detention of col- 
ored men in ‘‘ stockades,’’ practically in slavery, on pretense 
that they were convicts. On the 7th instant the grand jury 
reported that such conditions existed, and made a ‘‘ present- 
ment’’ against three prominent planters who kept such 
stockades. They will be indicted and tried. A committee 
of the jury which visited the stockades found confined there 
negroes guiltless of any felony, but undergoing a term of 
servitude, under voluntary contracts which they had signed 
in partial ignorance, and other negroes, who for some petty 
cause had been sent there for breach of contract, although 
convicted before no officer of the law. 

THE Constitutional Convention of Cuba, on the 7th inst., 
referred to a committee for consideration and report the de- 
mands made by the United States affecting Cuban independ- 
ence. This action was taken in deference to ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’ counsel. It is asserted in dispatches from Havana that 
there is no likelihood that the Convention will yield to the 
demands unless in a modified form. 

THE answer of the Eritish Government to the Hay- 
Pauncefote canal treaty, as amended by the Senate; was sub- 
mitted by Lord Pauncefote to the State Department, on the 
11th instant. The treaty is rejected, and no counter pro- 
posals are made. The subject will have future consideration, 
but not immediately, both in the United States and England. 

Ir seems quite certain that General Kitchener, the British 
commander in South Africa, has been in conference with 
General Louis Botha, the principal Boer commander, for the 
surrender of the latter, with others. Details are suppressed, 
and A. J. Balfour, the Government leader in the House of 
Commons, refused on the 12th inst. to give information about 
it. De Wet and Steyn, it is said, refuse to surrender. 

There are many cases of bubonic plague at Cape Town, 
and several deaths from it have occurred. 


IN his address at the meetings at Portland, Me., to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, Dr. John Henry Barrows, president of 
Oberlin College, declared that the chief causes of the uprising 
in China against foreigners were not the missionaries or their 
teachings, but the cruel selfishness, the deliberate and despotic 
ro»bery, and the diabolic greed of which the so-called Christian 
powers have been guilty. 

A REPORTED prayer of Dr. Lyman Beecher was: ‘‘O 
Lord, grant that we may not despise our rulers ; and grant, 
O Lord, that they may not act so we can’t help it!"’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


A DESPATCH from Berlin says it is understood that the 
Emperor has instructed Count von Waldersee to cease 
preparations for further operations against the Chinese. 


REPORTS continue to come in from all over Central 
California about the shortage of freight cars and the inability 
of the railroad companies to handle the big orange crop. 


No verdict was reached by the jury which heard evidence 
in the trial of Mrs. Carrie Nation for smashing a ‘‘joint’’ at 
Wichita, Kansas. The jury stood seven to five for conviction. 


THE House of Representatives of Indiana having passed 
a resolution amending the State constitution so as to allow 
women to vote, the Senate, on the 7th instant, voted upon it 
adversely. 


A STRANGE star of the first magnitude was observed on the 
22d in the constellation Perseus. It had flared up suddenly. 
It is a temporary star, and has already much decreased in 
magnitude, and will apparently soon disappear. 


By the German census of December 1, 1900, the popula- 
tion of the empire appears to be 56,345,014, of which number 
27,731,067 are males. The increase since 1895 is 4,000,000, 
and the average to the square mile is 250, or ten times that of 
the United States. 


Tue Philadelphia Board of Health has placed tuberculosis 
on the list of pestilential or contagious diseases. It will not 
placard houses in which consumptive patients live, but hold 
the cases under close supervision, and take measures to pre- 
vent spread of the disease. 


Joun E. SEARLES, of Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly treasurer 
and director of the American Sugar Refining Company 
(usually known as the Sugar Trust), and now president of the 
American Cotton Company, a well-known millionaire, made 
an assignment on the 5th for the benefit of his creditors. 


At Bremen, on the 6th inst., as the German Emperor was 
driving through the streets, a workman, Weiland, threw an 
iron ‘‘fish-plate’’ at him, which struck and cut his cheek 
near the eye, inflicting severe but not serious injury. Weiland 
claims that he did it during an attack of epilepsy. 


A NEGRO, George Ward, 27 years old, recently discharged 
from an insane asylum, and ‘‘apparently demented,’’ was 
said to have admitted, on the 26th ult., at Terre Haute, Ind., 
having murdered, the day before, a school teacher, Ida 
Finkelstein. A mob took him from the jail, and hanged 
him, and then burned his body. 


Tue Delaware Legislature adjourned finally on the 8th 
instant, without choosing United States Senators, the ‘‘ dead- 
lock’’ being maintained. The State will now have no Senator, 
until the situation is changed. The Montana Legislature, at 
the last moment, on the 8th instant, elected Paris Gibson 
(Dem.), to fill the vacancy from that State. 


RECENT action of the New Hampshire House shows no 
diminution of the prohibition sentiment in that State. Only 
59 votes out of a total of 334 could be mustered in favor of a 
bill which, leaving prohibition untouched in the rural districts, 
would permit the cities, where liquor is sold, to provide, by 
local option, for regulxtion and tax of the traffic. 


THE people of Uganda, (‘‘natives'’) in Africa are obliged 
to pay taxes to the British Government. A dispatch to 
London says they have been paid for the current year, 
amounting approximately to £60,000. This includes pay- 
ments ‘‘in kind,’’ consisting of five elephants, one zebra, 
twenty chimpanzees, and several wart-hogs, water-antelopes, 
porcupines, snakes, and cranes, and numerous monkeys. All 
these creatures have been received at the Gavernment head- 
quaretrs at Port Alice. 


Ar the beginning of the century the population of Den- 
mark was 929,000. The census taken on the first of last 
month showed that this figure has grown to 2,400,000. 
Norway, which had 885,000 in 1801, is now estimated to have 
2,230,000 inhabitants. If Denmark had preserved its old do- 
minions of Schleswig and Holstein, the population would by 
now have been 3,700,000. The three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, have between them 
about 10,000,000 inhabitants. 
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FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* The second joint meeting of The Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Conferences and the 


v 7 | 

*.* The next Conference under the care of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee | 
on Temperance and Philanthropic Work will | 





be held in the Hall at West Grove, Pa., on 


Association of Friends’ Schools, will be held in First-day, Third month 17, at 2.30 p. m. 


the lecture room of Friends Central School, 


- : s : Dr. Joseph S. Walon is expected to address | 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh- | the Conference. Subject, ‘* The Doctrine of | 
day, Third month 30, Igor. 


| Peace.’’ A cordial invitation to all. 
Px( GRAM. | 


S i PYLE 3 

At I p. m. the following Round Tables: c.g aeedianaas 

Mathematics, in room No. 16,in charge of 
Prof. W. E. Barrett. Subject, Arithmetic. 

History and Geography, in room No. 11, in 
charge of Dr. Joseph H. Walton. Subject, 
The relation of Geography to History. 

English, in room No 15, in charge of Flora | 
L. White. Subject, Composition. 

At 2 p. m. an address by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. Sub- 
ject, ‘* Education as a Subject of Study.’’ ‘4th =“ 7, 11 a. m., Reading. 

Jostpa E, Haines. President. 4th =“ 7. 10.30 a. n.. Merion. 
— Schuylkill. 
Linvitt, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Second and Third months as follows: 

17. Gunpowder, Md 
ELizaBE'H B. PAssMorRE, Chairman. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 





oe * : Y |g4th ‘** 23, 10.308. m., 
*,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | AQuita I. 


Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings wis 
during Third and Fourth months as follows : *,* First-day evening meetings during Third 


THIRD MONTH : | month are held at Fourth and Green streets, 


= Gente Grek, Ve. except Third month 31; then at West Philadel- 


31. East Nottingham, Md. | 
FourTH Month : te 
7. Dunmore, Pa. 
14. Sandy Spring, Md. 
21. Hopewell, Va. 
28. Broad Creek, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. PassMoRE, Chairman. 
a MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 
*,* The Temperance Workers hold their | gecong house from Beach. 
regular meeting at 17th St. and Girard Ave, on | Elevator to street level. 
Seventh-day evening, Third month 16, at 8 p. 
m. Reminiscences of a trip abroad by Arthur 
T. Pusey will be followed by a series of 
recitations. All are invited. 
C. Percy Mayor, President. 
*,* The next Conference under the care of | 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at West Chester, Pa , on First- 
day, Third month 17, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. 
Address by Henry Wilbur of New York. 
Subject ** Good Literature.” 
> 
caaaes Pane, Ce Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
*,* The Friends of White Plains will hold 
their next meeting at the residence of Edith 
Weare on Mamaroneck Avenue, Third month 
17, at If a.m. Visiting Friends will be 
welcome. 


urged to pee ita ~“ to attend. 


The Penal rst, 


Open the entire year. 


Booxier 
MaAILep. 


JAMES HOOD. 


| THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
| Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. ‘HUMPTON. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 











Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 








Please mention FRIENDS’ 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 
24. Goose Creek, Va. 
31 East Nottingham, Md. 


The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
you to use bad I age; the lamp that looks good 
when youee get it and stays good; the lamp that you 
never willingly part with, once you have it; that’s 


Che Hew: Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good” 
—they may oo) in some respects, but for all around 

ess, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
Offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
New Rochester lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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— | 


phia. All at 7.30 o’clock. Our members are | 


INTELLIGENCER. iii 


ET Macheth’s pend top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


chimney. 


Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes ald lamps and their 





proper chimneys. With it you can always order 

the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 

We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macsstu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
___ 1827 North 10th s Street, Philadelphia, 
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A | FLOWERS 30° 


Worth $1.25, delivered free. 
OFFER—made to introduce our or goods. 


all SURE TO GROW, 
20 Pkts. SEEDS—*iitioom this year 
a PktPansy—10 colors mixed. 1 Pkt.Double Chinese Pink, 
Beautiful liybrid Begonias. ‘* Carnation Marguerite. 
Washingt»n Weeping Palm. ‘* Heliotrope, mixed, 
Mary Semple Asters,4cols. ‘* Poppy—New Shirley. 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. ‘* Umbrella Plant. 
Boquet Chrysanthemum. ** Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Forget-me-not—Victoria. ** Japan Morning Glory. 
California Golden Bells. “ Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. “ California Sweet Peas. 

1 Pkt. Phiox Drummondii, 
* Diamond Flower, 


23 BULBS 2 Grand Pea- 
cock Iris.1 Dbl. 
Pearl Tuberose. 2 Butterfly Gladi- 
olus. 2 ae Gindiclas. Fine 
Mixed Oxalis. 2 Rainbow Lilies. 
Peat Buatted Calla. 2Climbing § 5 
Sweet Mignonette Vines. 2Splen- 
did New Canna Lilies, 1 Crimson, 
1 Variegated. 
Return Check good for 25 Cents 
on next order; also our 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE, 136 pages, 
ree with above svc, collection. 





a 

what you need in a, 

Y inside the Gregory Cata- 
logue. It gives honest od 


i for over 40 years. 


Ys are sold under three guar- 
(oes antees and are sure to 
please you. 1901 cata- 
logue free. " 
4.3.H.GREGORY & S08 4 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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"J.T. JACKSON & CO., | 


| 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 

@ Specialry. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 





Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, | 
REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. (19-25 South Twelfth Street), 


— eee PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 








To the Heart of the Semi-Tropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Fiorida’s famous resorts via 
PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 
States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLBS, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, ete., to 


J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern 


Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 


B. W. WRENN, 
lassenger Traffic Manager, 
Savannah, Ga 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 


CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


iE. B. MOR RIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. RO 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Poi 
. TROT 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a.m ,conn cting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadel -hia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Flerida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
The sei Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 


Philadelphia, at 3.16. m., and the Florida 


Express‘at 6.05 p. m. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


OLD POINT COM *ORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave N--w York and Philadel- 
phia on Saturday, Merch 23. Tourists will 
tind these three places of great interest and at 
the height of their Lenten season, Old Point 
Comfort especially being sought by those wish- 
ing to enjoy the early spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32 50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 
from New York ; $13 50 from Trenton ; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 


For itineraries and full information p BA 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Hee a5 BP 
/ 


New York; 4 Court Street, Broc .~, 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or George W. 
Boyd, Assistant Ger_ral Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
H; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Few short journeys are as interesting as a trip 
to Washington, the Nation's Capital ; and such 
a trip can be made most satisfactorily by par- 
ticipating in the three-day personally-conducted 
tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The next 
tour of the season leaves Thursday, March 21. 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation 
for the round-trip, meals em route, transfer of 
passenger and ordinary baggage to hotel, hotel 
accommodations, and guides, services of experi- 
enced tourist agent and chaperon, in short, 
every item of necessary expense, $14.50 from 
New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia, with proportionates rates from 
other points. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations 
at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at 
greatly reduced ra es. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epiror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


F..C'TTEKUNST, 
1 PHOTOGRAPHY 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





